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The Right of Americans to Hear and to Read 






ANY people, among them one of our most important 
newspaper proprietors, proclaim their adherence to the 
right of free speech, except for aliens. The argument is that 
those who disbelieve in our form of government should not be per- 
mitted to abuse our hospitality by condemning it. This assumes that 
free speech by an alien is an abuse of hospitality. More than that, however, 
it considers free speech wholly from the point of view of the alien. Funda- 
mentally, however, the question involves not so much the right of an alien to 
speak as the right of Americans to hear. 

The Immigration law bans an alien who “believes in” or who “advo- 
cates” the “‘overthrow by force or violence of the Government of the United 
States.” On its face the law is plausible and appealing. Why should not a 
government protect itself against those who would overthrow it by force and 
violence? But in practice the law, like so many which involve opinions or 
speech, is applied far beyond any reasonable intendment. The Jeffersonian 
doctrine that the line should be drawn at action is based not only on sound 
philosophy but also on practicability. Conceivably this theory might be ex- 
tended to prohibit direct incitement. When, however, we have general words, 
the application depends upon the attitude of the community or of the indi- 
vidual charged with enforcement. Indefinite laws are theoretically contrary 
to the Federal Constitution. They have always been the useful instruments 
of tyranny. They substitute a government by men for government by law. 
In effect they are ex post facto because until after the event no one can tell 
whether or not he has committed a crime. They put one in the position where 
he may guess himself into jail. 

A policeman cracks a Communist on the head. “What for?” asks the 
Communist. “Because you believe in violence,” says the policeman. Thus a 
belief becomes a crime. One should beware of knowledge lest he become a 
heretic. One should draw no deductions from history except those that are 
approved. 

No better illustration of the foregoing could be had than in the case of 
John Evelyn St. Loe Strachey. A reference to the proceedings before the 
Immigration Inspector makes this clear. 
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Immigration Inspector Zucker to Mr. Strachey: 
__ You have referred in your book entitled The Coming Struggle for Power to 
The Communist Manifesto. I therefore show you and make a part of this record 
and mark Exhibit 3 The Communist Manifesto by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. . . . I shall read into the record the following excerpts. . . 


Strachey: 

This is a statement made by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels in 1848 and I 
wish that you would explain to me its connection with statements made by me in 
1935. 

Mr. Zucker did not explain. 

He used the same method to introduce into the record the Program of 
the Third Internationale. 

This has been the usual procedure. It works smoothly where the alien 
is a member of the Communist party. The Government has had no difficulty 
in finding guilt by association. 


The absurdity of the process is illustrated by the question put to Strachey 
by his attorneys: 

You were asked if you had anything to say about The Communist Manifesto 
or the Program of the Third Internationale. Now I ask you, have you anything 
to say about the works of Shakespeare, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Guizot’s History of France, Mein Kampf of Hitler or The New Deal 
of Franklin Roosevelt ? 

Strachey : 

I have nothing to say about these interesting works on this occasion. 

Strachey likewise had nothing to say about the opinions of Mr. Justice 
Ifolmes, so the following excerpt was placed in the record: 

Persecution for the expression of opinions seems to me perfectly logical. 
If you have no doubt of your premises or your power and want a certain result 
with all your heart, you naturally express your wishes in law and sweep away all 
opposition. 

As the Immigration Inspector said, “Rules of evidence do not apply to 
these proceedings.” 

In addition to The Communist Manifesto and the Program of the Third 
Internationale, the Government relied largely on an article attributed to 
Strachey which appeared in the Modern Thinker of March 1935. There 
reference was made to the “forceful seizure of government by the workers.” 

“Have you anything to say’ asked the Inspector. 

“Yes,” said Strachey, “I did not write this passage.” The evidence 
showed that the article was, in Strachey’s words, “an utterly garbled version 
of some sentences from an article in Scribner's Magazine of February 1934.” 

Mr. Strachey was admittedly a Communist. The Immigration law says 
nothing about “Communists” or “Communism.” Strachey had come to the 
conclusion, from his reading of history, that in time of stress, the capitalist 
class, controlling the government, would suppress civil liberty and destroy 
democratic processes, so that important social changes would come about, not 
thru constitutional means, but by force and violence. He did not advocate 
this; he did not favor it any more than the weather bureau, predicting a 
storm, favors or advocates a storm. Strachey pointed out that in primitive 
times, prediction by a medicine man involved responsibility for the event. 
The Immigration Inspector asked the rhetorical question, “Do you think we 
are primitive ?” 
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The Strachey case in itself goes to prove Mr. Strachey’s point. Ap- 
parently the Government does not hesitate to suppress free speech even in 
nomal times, yet we must believe that democratic processes will be observed 
in time of stress. Otherwise, we may be held to “advocate” violence, that is, 
if we believe in fundamental changes in our economic system. 

We have heretofore referred to free speech. But the Immigration 
Department likewise has the right to bar books that are “seditious.” There- 
fore we should not be permitted to read books on Communism. Certainly 
not, if they are written by those who favor the system! 

The argument, however, goes even further. Criminal syndicalist laws 
in various states (applying of course to Americans as well as to aliens) make 
“advocacy” of the overthrow of government a crime. Likewise, there are 
“sedition” laws applying to books. Fascists as well as Communists believe 
in the overthrow of government by force if necessary. There are other 
groups whose philosophies may be so interpreted. There are numerous bills 
pending in Congress the purpose of which is to add new restrictions. 

From whom then are we to learn of these important political and social 
movements? Obviously only from those who disapprove. The capitalists, 
Mr. Mellon and Mr. Hoover, will teach us. Perhaps the liberals, Senator 
Borah and Mr. Lippmann, will be permitted to join in our education. But I 
wonder where our informers will get their information. Clearly not from 
those who believe in overthrow of the government by force and violence. 
Or are these gentlemen so orthodox that they are entitled to take a chance on 
contamination ? 

There are millions of people in the United States who, in spite of the 
Red scares and the preachments of Mr. Hearst, are still not afraid of free- 
dom. We object to the insult to our intelligence which is implied in govern- 
ment efforts to protect us. 

I quote from Mr. Justice Holmes: 

If in the long run the beliefs expressed in proletarian dictatorship are 
destined to be accepted by the dominant forces of the community, the only 
meaning of free speech is that they should be given their chance and have their 
way. 

Either democracy means this or, at the coming of a crisis, democratic 
rights will be denied and the fight will be between the Fascists and the Com- 
munists. 

Some years ago the American Civil Liberties Union wrote a letter to a 
Communist group in New York protesting against their interference with 
Menshevik and Socialist meetings and pointed out that it seemed rather 
presumptuous for them to ask the assistance of the American Civil Liberties 
Union where their rights were attacked, while they were suppressing the 
meetings of others. The reply was pertinent—if not impertinent: “You 
fellows defend us because you believe in free speech; we break up the meet- 
ings of others because we don’t.” I do not assume that this group spoke 
for the Communist party, but the logic was sound. 

Are we to justify acts of repression in the United States on the ground 
that the Communists or Fascists would indulge in more repression? Are we 
to adopt the principles or logic of the Communists or Fascists in order to 

save democracy? Or are we firm enough in our faith in democracy to assume 
that free speech and a free press are not only a more civilized but likewise 
a safer policy? 
Some day we shall learn that we cannot build a stone wall around ideas. 
Americans demand the right to hear and to read. 








The Children Make Their Own Newspapers 


ET TU, BRUTE! 


HE members of the 8B class 

of Public School 155, Bor- 
ough of Queens, New York City, 
know a news story when they 
see one. Imagine yourself a re- 
porter on a large Roman daily. It 
is March 15th of the year now 
known as 44 B.C. You have only 
a scant hour or so before the 
deadline to dig up something for 
the paper. You are lounging in 
the sun near the Senate chambers 
when you are electrified by a cry, 
“Caesar murdered !”’ 

What a story! What news re- 
porter living would not give his 
two best typing fingers to have 
been on the spot to write an eye- 
witness account of one of the 
most tragic events in history! 

This 8B class transferred them- 
selves in their imaginations from 
the realities of today to the event- 
ful Ides of March, 44 B.C. Under 
the direction of their teacher, 
Miss Anna Berker, they planned 
an issue of the newspaper Vox 
Populi, to be issued in four sec- 
tions. Each member of the class 
assumed responsibility for one 
article and they promptly set to 
work collecting historical data in 
the school library. At the library, 
one of sixteen school libraries 
operated by The Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library with the cooperation of the 
Board of Education, they were assisted 
in their research by Mrs. Elsie S. Blei- 
miller, school librarian. 

The result was an “extra” of the 
newspaper Vox Populi, dated “Martius 
XV Consilibus Cicero et Pompey” and 
issued at “Roma” in four sections. Be- 
sides the news section this remarkable 
paper contains magazine, rotogravure, 
and sports sections! Across the top of 
the news section a headline in two-inch 
letters fairly shouts, “CAESAR MUR- 
DERED.” The leading article carries a 
photograph of a bust of Caesar and 
reads as follows: 
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Extra! 
Class of Public School 155, Queens, New York 





Front page of “Vox Populi” issued by the 8B 


By his best friend Brutus. In spite of the 
entreaties of his wife, Caesar insisted on 
going, for he said the people would put him 
down as a coward. When going to the senate 
house he met a Soothsayer, and he said, 
“The Ides of March have come.” The Sooth- 
sayer answered, “Ay Caesar, but not gone.” 
While he was in the Senate House the con- 
spirators circled around him. One of the 
conspirators begged for his brother’s free- 
dom from exile but Caesar refused. Then 
the conspirators all ran towards him. Brutus 
then took out a knife and stabbed him. His 
last words were, “Et Tu Brute? Then fall 
Caesar.” He fell before the great statue of 
Pompey. Mark Anthony will hold services 
for him in the Forum. 

Indeed, Mark Anthony’s oration 
forms the subject of the leading edito- 
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rial, which is entitled, “Mark Anthony’s 
Speech After the Death of Caesar.” 
The perspicacity of the youthful editors 
responsible for Vox Populi is little short 
of amazing. The editorial page contains 
tributes to Caesar’s greatness, prophe- 
cies regarding Anthony’s future plans, 
articles on the roads, aqueducts and 
warships built during Caesar’s reign, an 
obituary, an interview with Portia, the 
wife of Brutus, a few articles relating 
to Caesar’s activities as a warrior and 
ruler, and an advertisement, no less, of 
a sale of sandals being conducted by the 
“Larius Bargain Store, Caesar St. III 
Ave.” 

The magazine section includes signed 
articles on music, art, drama, poetry, 
architecture, and has a Woman’s Page 
designed to appeal to every whim and 
fancy. It presents illustrations of the 
latest styles in tunics, hairpins, fans, 
combs, mixing bowls, “parasoles,” and 
headdresses, and plans for the arrange- 
ment of a dining room. “Today’s 
Menu,” also included on this page, sug- 
gests the following: 


Breakfast—bread dipped in wine and a few 
raisins. 

Luncheon—bread sprinkled with salt, cheese 
and olives. 

Supper—bread, salad and nuts. 


The rotogravure section is, of course, 
designed for the picture addicts, but it 


THE JUNIOR 


A JOURNALISTIC experiment in li- 

brary work with children, which 
has proved to have more value than was 
expected or hoped for, is a library 
“newspaper,” written by children and 
edited by the children’s librarian, at the 
Soulard Branch of the St. Louis Public 
Library. It appears only once a month, 
in typed form generally. It is composed 
of “news stories” about the neighbor- 
hood and school activities, with articles 
of broader scope on occasions such as 
Book Week and holidays, annotated 
lists of books, original stories and 
poems, and book reviews in two forms— 
synopses of plots, and plots or major 
incidents of books written in news form 
as tho they had just happened. 
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is the sports section which most clearly 
illustrates the journalistic possibilities of 
these youngsters. Boxing matches, 
chariot races, gladiatorial combats, 
discus throwing and a “Put Shot Con- 
test” are presented in the manner of the 
best modern sports writers. 


Cooperation with the Library 


Classroom projects of similar nature 
which encourage the use of books in 
the school library receive the active 
cooperation of all members of the 
School Libraries Department of The 
Queens Borough Public Library. By 
arrangement with the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, the li- 
brary supplies the books, shelving, and 
a full-time trained school librarian, 
while the Board of Education provides 
the room and such equipment as tables 
and chairs. The School Libraries De- 
partment, of which Miss Dorothy E. 
Smith is Superintendent, consists of six- 
teen schools in the Borough of Queens. 
These libraries*serve not only as valu- 
able aids to teachers and pupils, ~ but 
also as effective instruments in instilling 
the public library habit: in boys and 
girls. 

JosePH W. Rocers,: 

Acting Editorial Ass’t 
Queens Borough Public Library 
Jamaica, New York 


JOURNALISTS 


The purpose of the paper, as stated 
on the “Editorial Page,” is “to spread 
the knowledge and love of books and 
to improve habits of reading and writing 
of the children in the neighborhood of 
the Soulard Branch Library.” Any 
child may contribute, altho children 
below fifth grade are not encouraged, 
and all work submitted must be original. 

The project was begun with a notice 
posted in the children’s room, asking for 
opinions on such a venture and for 
suggestions of names. for the paper. 
The wording on the notice, “Girls and 
boys wanted for newspaper reporters,” 
seemed to attract many children, some 
of whom had seldom talked to the 
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children’s librarian but who 
stopped now to discuss the 
paper and to suggest names. A 
second notice was posted a 
short time afterward, asking 
for votes on a list of suggested 
names. The Bookworm proved 
most popular, with Hobnob- 
bing With the Library second, 
so both are used, the first as 
the title, the second as a de- 
scriptive subhead. 

The children’s librarian sug- 
gested the sort of material de- 
sired for the paper to in- 
quirers, who soon began bring- 
ing in articles, book reviews, 
poems and less formal items. 
The first issue of The Book- 
worm was brought out the 
Monday of Book Week, No- 
vember 13, 1933, and created 
great excitement, not only 
among contributors but among 
all the children. Since that 
time the paper has appeared 
monthly during the school 
year, the original copy being 
posted in the children’s room, 
and carbons being sent to a 
few teachers who have shown 
their interest in the project. 

After a year of “publica- 
tion” the children’s librarian 
decided to discontinue the 
paper since the children’s in- 
terest had somewhat dimin- 
ished and since it required a 
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—_—_—_—_—— No.6 
St. Louis, Mo., -Seulard Branch Library- March 13, 1935 


Library Anniversary Number 








SOULARD LIBRARY OPENED TO PUBLIC 
ON MONDAY, MARCH 21, 1919 


[im ratte ute years have passed since the Soulard Branch of 
the Public Library first opened its doors to the public on March 
21, 1910. Many changes have taken place since then, but a few 


lessons in dancing and singing in period is the Soplard playgrounc. 
{Continued on the next page] [Continued on the next page) 





Library Anniversary Number of “The Book- 
worm,” Soulard Branch Library, St. Louis 








great deal of time to “edit” and to type. 
A very real and sincere howl went up 
from so many of the children, however, 
that she consented to type the paper if 
a group of the children would write 
articles regularly and collect all the 
material for each number. 

About twelve of the older girls and 
boys thereupon formed a club, calling 
themselves the “Junior Journalists,” 
and holding meetings on the first and 
third Saturdays of each month. The 
children’s librarian was invited to pre- 
side and to continue as “editor.” A 
systematic order of meetings was de- 
vised by the Journalists. The third 
Saturday meeting is devoted to sugges- 
tions for timely material for the next 
issue and to distribution of “assign- 


ments” such as news stories, book re- 
views, and so forth. At the next meet- 
ing all material is brought in, arranged 
under departments, criticisms made and 
any obvious lacks made up. 

The Bookworm’s second year has 
shown a decided improvement in the 
quality of the contributions, so that one 
of the purposes of the paper would 
seem to have been accomplished. It 
is serving additional purposes, however, 
from the point of view of the children’s 
librarian. An opportunity has _ been 
created of learning particular interests, 
hobbies and abilities of individual chil- 
dren, a difficult feat in a branch used 
by so many children. The paper is a 
useful medium for regular book reviews 
and notes on new books written by chil- 
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dren, recommendations that carry more 
weight than the word of any children’s 
librarian. 

The paper serves as a tool in which 
to give brief sermons on the value of 
books, on their care, on behavior in the 
library and such subjects, in the guise 
of “editorials.” The Bookworm even 
proved to be an incentive to a problem 
boy. When he refused to write a poem 
for school work, his teacher told him 
that if he would make an effort she 
would send it to the library to be con- 
sidered for the paper. The boy wrote 
two short poems both of which were 
“published.” Some attempt at critical 
book reviews is now being made which 
may prove to be of real worth. One of 
the girls, for example, wrote of The 
New Land by Schmidt that “it is rather 
impossible and there is too much about 
alfalfa in it.” 

The Journalists outdid themselves 
when the Soulard Branch celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Except for an 
installment of a continued story, the 
entire number for March 1935 was de- 
voted to articles about libraries, this 
branch in particular, and developments 
in the world and changes in the com- 
munity in twenty-five years. Copies of 
this number were printed for a nominal 
sum by one of the library borrowers. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
neighborhood in which this branch is 
located is now one of the poorest in 
St. Louis, with. an increasing Negro 


WORMWOOD HILL’S 


[Eprror’s Note—The Wormwood Hill 
School, Mansfield Centre, Connecticut, is a 
small one-room rural school, one of the oldest 
in the state, with a registration of 31 pupils. 
Among the many activities and projects that 
distinguish it, under the guidance of Francis 
Marion Cullen, the teacher, isa weekly mimeo- 
graphed newspaper, The Knowledge Boz, 
which contains digests of current events, book 
reports, essays, and local news items. In this 
brief article Miss Cullen describes the prepa- 
rations for a special Christmas edition of The 
Knowledge Box, called The Jerusalem Scroll, 
and indicates the benefits of close cooperation 
between the small school and the public 
library. ] 
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The Junior Journalists 


population. There is neither money nor 
space for books in the majority of the 
homes. The present group of Junior 
Journalists, three of whom are new 
contributors this year, has sifted down 
to nine children from sixth to ninth 
grade, who are probably among the 
brightest of the neighborhood. 


An example of the “journalistic 
style” of one of the younger boys is 
this extract from an account of the life 
of Buffalo Bill: 


At the age of 14 he joined the Pony Ex- 
press which was a group of daring riders 
who braved the Indians and bandits and, 
living almost on the edge of constant death, 
carried the mails from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia. . . . Cody encountered the Cheyenne 
Indian chief, Yellow Hand in a hand-to-hand 
contest fought with knives, and Cody slew 
him. 

CHARLOTTE D. CONOVER, 
Children’s Librarian 
Soulard Branch Library, St. Louis 


ONLY NEWSPAPER 


RIDGING the wide gap between 
supply and need in our school 
budget, our local library at Mansfield 
Centre has become an integral part of 
our learning process, rather than its 
supplementary aid. Our weekly school 
newspaper, The Knowledge Box, is an 
accurate reflection of our reading table 
and the part it plays as a motive agency 
in an activity program. 
Subjects for prospective issues and 
their contributing topics are in the 
nature of summaries of reading covered 
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in current units of work. 
They are chosen by the 
editorial staff, who also 
assist in the selection and 
display of associated bibli- 
ographies. 

The edition of The Je- 
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outgrowth of a Christmas 
unit, the nucleus of which 
was to be the presentation 
of a play, and the para- 
mount problem, “What 
shall it be?” 

Christmas stories were 
introduced in October in 
order to allow ample time 
for reading, discussion, 
and dramatization. Those 
receiving final favor were, 
The Other Wise Man, The 
Little Gray Lamb, and Ben 
Hur. Panel discussions on 
these three stories were 
preceded by an informal 
meeting during which the 
following outline was de- 
veloped : 


THZ NEW STAR IN THE EAST 


Many people of Israel are 
much concerned about the new 
star which hae just appeared in 
It is a very beautiful 
star, brighter than all the 
stars in the heavens.The people 
are astonished by its great 
brilliancy. 


the east, 


A wise man from the east 
says it heralds the birth of 
the sessiah,who has been long 
since promised by the prophets. 

Irma Harakaly 


, THREE KI ser a AT JOPPA 


Last night 
the East arrived at Joppa Cate 
on three white canels, the 
largest of the desert.They 
asked a question 
one at the 

“Where is he 
King of the Jews?" 

After much searching and 
questioning 
in @ cave,whom they appeared to 
bow down and worstip.They cane 
bearing with 





ROMAN EMPEROR, CAESAR,CALLS JE@S 
TO BE COUNTED 


Ceasar has called the Jews 
to Jerusalem to be counted and 
to pay taxes accordingly. The 
scenes at Joppa Gate are in- 
teresting and strange.It seems as 
if the whole world were represent, 
6d there. 

Rany of the Jews come carry- 
ing all of their worldly goods 
with them including their live- 
stock.The towns about are filled 
with people. the khans are over- 
crowded. 

Bvelyn Knudsen 


Grate 6 





Grade 6 


GRATUS, ROMAN GOVERNOR STRUCK BY 
Spo WOULD BE ASSASSIN 
per et) Gratus,the governor of 
| aemsstemaie injured by a missile 
which fell fromthe parapet of t | 
the House of Abia.The governor | 
fell to the ground.His soldiers 
rushed into the house and took the 
oldest son Malluch,a prisoner. 
His mother and sister will be sent 
to a prison tower,and the boy to 
the galleys for attempting to 
assassinate the procurator. 
Ralph Hansen Grade 6 


three Kings of 


to which no 
gate knew the answer, 
that is born, 
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they found a child 


them, presents for 








The author 


the ‘y born babe, Eddie Toth 
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The underlying theme 
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Description of characters 
Possibilities for presentation 











in our group 
Impossibilities 
Suggested scenes 
Attitudes necessary for suc- 
cess of play 
Ten thought questions on the story 


During this meeting the children chose 
the panel they preferred to. serve on. 

Disposing of the difficulties of chariot 
races and sinking ships by vicarious 
treatment, our panel chose Ben Hur to 
be the play. Costume and scenery com- 
mittees became involved in further re- 
search in order to secure authentic re- 
productions. Scenes were decided upon 
and mimed thru until the quality of the 
dramatization merited the introduction 
of words. 

We decided to name our Christmas 
edition of The Knowledge Box The 
Jerusalem Scroll. Topics chosen by the 
staff were listed on the blackboard and 
selected by individual class members 
according to interest. Upon the com- 
pletion of further research, each report 
was written on the board, corrected, 


Front page of the Christmas edition of “The 
Knowledge Box,” 
School, 


issued by the Wormwood Hill 
Mansfield Centre, Connecticut 


copied, and proof-read. Stencils were 
typed and mimeographed by the chil- 
dren and the finished product breathes 
strongly of the influence of Ben Hur. 
Other special editions of The Knowl- 
edge Box issued this current year were 
those devoted to Thanksgiving, Physical 
Education, Science, Jonathan Trumbull 


Contest, Safety, Music, English, and 
The Story of Mansfield, the last in 
celebration of the Connecticut Ter- 


centenary. Needless to say, the local pub- 
lic library fostered many of the spirit- 
ual, esthetic, and mental outgrowths of 
these units of work. The great question 
would be, “How could these things be 
accomplished without the assistance of 
this more adequately equipped agency ?” 
FRANCIS MARION CULLEN 

Wormwood Hill School 

Mansfield Centre, Conn. 








Letters from An English Cousin 


This is one of a series of informal communications from England appearing 


bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” 


Our English correspondent is Frank M. 


Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, London N.W. 

10, and editor of “The Library Assistant,” official organ of the Association of 

Assistant Librarians. English librarians are invited to send material and photo- 
graphs to Mr. Gardner for this department. 


V. 
Dear Friend: 


I am writing this a few days before 
the King goes in state procession to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral to give thanks for his 
twenty-five years’ reign. London is en 
féte, its streets crammed with visitors 
and festooned with extremely vulgar 
decorations which do honor to no one, 
tho some of the floodlit public buildings 
look very lovely at night. We are all 
of us becoming slightly pompous about 
our country, with Sir John Simon quot- 
ing Shakespeare and the New States- 
man publishing a Jubilee issue, and 
almost every writer of the older gener- 
ation publishing a book or at the very 
least an article setting forth the glories 
of the last quarter of a century. In the 
circumstances I ought to treat you 
myself to a miniature history of English 
librarianship, but since I was only two 
when King George was crowned, and 
my sole memory of the occasion is of 
being sick at the sight of the illuminated 
tramcar which was the piéce de re- 
sistance of the celebrations in the town 
where I was born, I fear I am unfitted 
for the task. 

Great things in English librarianship 
have undoubtedly happened during the 
reign. The stranglehold of rate limita- 
tion has been abolished ; county libraries 
have developed out of nothing in fifteen 
years ; the National Central Library and 
the Regional exchange bureaus have 
bean established ; and some great new li- 
braries have been built. Taken in a lump 
the developments look very impressive. 
But twenty-five years is a long time, and 
I am not sure whether James Duff 
Brown, for instance, who died in 1914, 
would look at us in 1935 and say we 
had developed beyond his expectations. 


There are several things he would com- 
mend, no doubt, but there are several 
things in which he would be disap- 
pointed. As a cultural influence we have 
been surpassed in influence by the radio, 
and we are not yet organized sufficiently 
to cooperate efliciently with it. As a 
recreational outlet we have lost to the 
cinema and the cheap subscription li- 
brary—lost even without a fight. We 
have progressed far in planning and 
equipping our libraries, (perhaps the 
wiping out of the incredible ugliness of 
1910 is our greatest achievement), but 
in administration I doubt whether we 
have made many changes. The librarian 
or assistant of 1910 could work in a li- 
brary of 1935 without needing to adapt 
himself greatly to new methods. 


One great change, I think, has been 
in the achievement of unity inside the 
profession and the growth in the power 
and influence of the Library Associa- 
tion. From what I have heard from 
older colleagues, English chief librarians 
and assistants were at one time races 
apart, never meeting or talking on com- 
mon ground. Now all that is changed, 
and tho I have not seen the change 
happen, I know that it is a pleasant sight 
to see an assistant and his chief differ- 
ing at a meeting with both of them quite 
happy about it. Assistants criticize with 
impunity, and chief librarians offer 
advice that is taken because it is given 
without patronage. It is this atmosphere 
of goodwill that is one of the most 
noticeable features of British librarian- 
ship today, and one which offers a 
strong buttress for the future. 

As for the Library Association, an 
article in the Wilson Bulletin recently 
paid it a new compliment in drawing the 
attention of the A.L.A. to the practice 
of giving local publicity to cases of in- 
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The steel bookstacks are finished in royal blue with chromium steel bands. 


Courtesy of R. 1. B.A 
THE LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, LONDON 


In the rounded 


ends are concealed the heating and lighting units. 


adequate library provision. In the past, 
we have been more used to seeing A.L.A. 
methods brought to the attention of the 
Library Association. An important re- 
sult of the present active policy of the 
Library Association will be the prob- 
able union in the near future of the 
Association of Assistant Librarians with 
it. Partial union was of course attained 
a few years ago, but this union will 
mean the disappearance of the junior 
body and the handing over of the watch- 
ing brief over assistant’s interests it has 
held for so long. Many people in Eng- 
land will see the disappearance of the 
A.A.L. and its periodical (my child for 
the last two years) with regret, but 
the necessity cannot be gainsaid. Ten 
years ago the step was unthought of, 
and that it is now being made without 
opposition is another good augury for 
3ritish librarianship. 

I hope we are to have a good number 
of Americans here for the Annual Con- 


ference at Manchester in September, 
for the programme looks a most attrac 
tive one. (Only one lament. Why could 
not the change of date to June, arranged 
for next year, have been made this, so 
that foreign visitors for the Jubilee 
could kill two visits with one stone?) 
Manchester is not a very attractive 
venue, tho it is the second city in the 
Empire, the home of liberal tradition 
and the greatest newspaper in England, 
but it offers this year a great new Cen- 
tral Library to be inspected at leisure. 
The conference programme has been 
arranged round the theme of “Service 
standards,” to be set out by Mr. Charles 
Nowell in the opening paper of the con- 
ference, and subsequent papers will ex- 
plore this theme from all possible angles. 
Particularly does one look forward to 
the public address by Professor Harold 
Laski on “The influence of the library,”’ 
and the joint paper by Messrs. J. P. 
Lamb and R. J. Gordon (both recent 
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visitors to America) on “The efficient 
library in operation.” 

I was recently given the opportunity 
of inspecting the new building of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 
Portland Place, London, and found a 
most interesting small library there. The 
building is sumptuous, of course, and 
planned and executed with great care 
as the home of British architecture 
should be. I can testify from experience 
that its lecture hall has the most com- 
fortable seating and best acoustics of any 
hall I have ever sat in. (It is a sore 
point with me, not being amply padded 
by nature, that people who go to cine- 
mas should have their posteriors better 
catered for than those who go to meet- 
ings and theatres. In an ideal state 
matters would be reversed.) The li- 
brary, on the top floor of the building, 
is a delight to the eye in its severity and 
cleanness of line. The bookstacks, which 
have been specially designed, prove once 
and for all that steel stacks need not be 
ugly. They are finished in royal blue 
with chromium steel bands, and the 
stack guides are also in chromium steel. 
The rounded ends of the bookstacks con- 
tain both the heating and lighting units, 
so that what are usually two ugly ex- 
crescences are hidden in a practical and 
pleasant manner. The lighting is of 
course indirect, and so effectual as to 
make it appear that this is the only 
possible lighting of the future for libra- 
ries. Experimenting with a book, no 
shadow at all was cast when a hand was 
placed a foot from the page. I do not 
know to what extent indirect lighting is 
used in your libraries, since a “see for 
myself” visit is a pleasure still to come, 
but this is the first instance I have seen 
in England. The great difficulty is, of 
course, that since a white interior finish 
is necessary to give a good reflecting 
surface, dust and dirt in a city library 
would soon lower efficiency. 

I hope you enjoyed the protest in the 
Wilson Bulletin against the threatened 
deportation of John Strachey as much as 
I did. Such outspokenness is all the 
more refreshing because it is so rare, 
and it is time that we, who by our pro- 
fessions are guardians of freedom of 
speech and thought, should be more 
vehement in our feelings about the cor- 
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ruption of truth and right in the popular 
press. I could have wished that the 
English library press had said more 
about certain recent manifestations of 
the hand of reaction in England. But it 
seems that librarianship exists in a void 
in England, and to, mention politics is 
very nearly treason. 


FRANK M. GARDNER 


Nashville’s Library Week 


TH E sum of $5,000 has been added to 

the Carnegie Library of Nashville’s 
budget for 1935 as the result of a pub- 
licity campaign carried out in October, 
according to word received from F. K. 
W. Drury, librarian. The Nashville Li- 
brary Club sponsored a Library Week, 
October 1-6, 1934, during which the 
public library was featured because of 
its budget cris#s, the city appropriation 
having been reduced during the past 
year 36 per cent—from $55,000 to 
$35,000. Mr. Drury writes: 


Some of the features of the Week were: 


Proclamation by the Mayor. 

Opening reception on Sunday evening, 8:30 

to 10:00, to which all city officials were invited 
as well as the officers of civic clubs. 
_ Exhibits and displays at the library featur- 
ing especially new books, from six local book- 
stores showing those which should be in the 
library but which had not been purchased be- 
cause of a shortage in the book fund. 

Exhibits in the branches of the Public Li- 
brary and in the other libraries of the city. 

Placards on the streetcars and posters in 
store windows. 

Displays in some stores, especially in book- 
stores. 

Newspaper stories. 

Radio talks daily, five minutes each, over 
the two local radio stations. 

Tea at the Library each afternoon spon- 
sored each day by a women’s club. 

Talks to eleven civic clubs. 


Resolutions passed by various clubs and 
organizations, 


A petition signed by hundreds of citizens. 


Individual letters to over 90 clubs asking 
cooperation. 

_ Mimeographed letter to all ministers of the 
city with the result that library needs were 


spoken of among the pulpit notices or in the 
church calendars. 








Thomas Mann in English, 


By Tyler Buchenau* 


INCE the publication of Buddenbrooks in 

1901 Thomas Mann has been a well-known 
and important writer in Germany. That now 
famous novel, and indeed all of Mann’s sub- 
sequent work, immediately received the recog- 
nition it deserved from German readers. In 
1914 a translation of the novelette, Tonio 
Kréger, was published in an obscure collec- 
tion of German literature in English, and in 
1916 Knopf published a translation of Kdénig- 
liche Hoheit. But to English and American 
readers Thomas Mann remained almost un- 
known until the translation of Buddenbrooks 
in 1924. Since the publication of Der Zau- 
berberg in English in 1927, and the Nobel 
Prize award of 1928, Mann has become almost 
as famous in England and America as he is in 
Germany. 

Most of his fiction is now available in 
English, but the great bulk of his critical 
and political writing has not been translated. 
None of the fine German criticism of Mann 
and his work has been done into English. 
Except for two important items, such criti- 
cism as we have is scattered in English and 
American periodicals. There, too, are to be 
found some of his interesting essays. 

In order to make it available to American 
readers, and to a few Mann enthusiasts in 
particular, I have collected this list of refer- 
ences to all of the literature by and about 
Thomas Mann that has appeared in English. 
It is not a complete list, for I have omitted 
all newspaper articles, and some of the brief, 


unimportant articles in magazines not in wide 
circulation. With these exceptions it includes 
all material in books, periodicals, and miscel- 
laneous treatises on German and European 
literature that could be traced thru the U. S. 
Catalog, The Cumulative Book Index, The 
Readers’ Guide, The International Index, The 
Education Index, The Essay and General 
Literature Index, and The English Catalog of 
Books. Several unindexed periodicals, Adelphi, 
The Columbia University Quarterly, The Ger- 
manic Review, Hound and Horn, The Modern 
Quarterly, and Symposium, were checked also, 
but for the most part with very little reward. 
Each of the items listed I have examined and 
read, as well as a great many more that 
seemed likely to contain material on Mann, 
but proved to be useless. Singularly enough 
there is almost no mention of Mann in the 
many articles on German literature appearing 
in American and English periodicals up to 
1920. 

The work of H. T. Lowe-Porter, who is the 
wife of Elias Avery Lowe, an Oxford lecturer 
on paleography, as a translator, deserves all 
admiration. She has translated from the Ger- 
man, besides the work of Thomas Mann, 
several novels of Thiess and Frank, and from 
the Italian a long account of an expedition 
to the Himalayas by Filippo de Filippi. 

Kenneth Burke, the other principal trans- 
lator, has also made English translations of 
Baumann’s Life of St. Paul, and Emil Lud- 
wig’s Genius and Character. 


I. Novels and Short Stories 


A. Collections 


Children and fools; tr. by Herman George 
Scheffauer. N.Y. Knopf. 928, 264p. 
Contents: Disorder and _ early 


sorrow 
1914). 
Tobias Minder- 


(1926). How Jappe fought Do Mecsher 
The infant prodi (1914). 


nickel ont. The path to the cemetery 
(1909). At the » prepness (1914). Little Louise 
(Also published in Golden Book, 21:78-88. 
January 1935) (1909). Little Herr Friede- 


mann (1898). The wardrobe (1909). 


A collection of short stories, including two 
from Mann’s first book, published in 1898. 


Death in Venice; tr. ~~? Kenneth Burke. N.Y. 
Knopf. 1925. 19-285p 


Contents: Death a Venice (also published 
in Dial. 76:213-35, 311-33, 423-44. March-May. 
1924). Tristan (also published in Dial. 73: 
593-610; 74:57-76. December 1922 and Janu- 
ary 1933; also in Stories from the Dial. N.Y. 
Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 1924. 
p. 248-321). Tonio Kréger. 

Three ‘‘novellen’’ all having as their sub- 
ject some aspect of the “artistic’’ problem, 
the melancholy relation of the artist to life 


and the world. The 2 srtncios character in 
each is a _ writer, “Tonio Kroéger’’ is 
admittedly autobiographical. Two of Mann's 
favorite themes, decadence, and the idea of 
Beauty, are woven into ‘‘Death in Venice.”’ 


B. Single Works 


At the well; excerpt from Joseph and his 
mo (In Menorah Journal. 22:41-6. April 


Bashan and I; tr. by Herman George Schef- 
fauer. N.Y. Holt. 1923. 6-247p. (excerpts also 
printed in the Freeman. 6:439-41, 611-13. 
January 17, February 7, 1923) 

An autobiographical story of the author 
pny dog. (See also A man and his dog.) 
og. 


Buddenbrooks; tr. by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
Knopf. 1924, 2v. 


A history of the decline, thru four genera- 
tions, of an old Lubeck family. At its height 
in the beginning, strong, healthy, powerful 
and respected in business, the stock gradually 
“runs out” until the last to bear the family 
name of “Buddenbrooks,” a delicate, sensitive 


N.Y. 


* Assistant Librarian, Columbia College Library, New York. 
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musical prodigy, succumbs to typhoid fever long list of characters, all superbly drawn, 
at the age of fourteen. Strongly suffused with embody a host of philosophies, ideas, and 
the Mannian irony.. Lewisohn has called it attitudes. The novel has been classed with 
“the point of culr ination of the novel of pure the genre of German pedagogical novels, 
naturalism.” ’ typified by Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 
Buddenbrooks; tr. by H. T. Lowe-Porter. N.Y. The Magic mountain; tr. by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
Knopf. 1930. 359p. (1-volume edition) N.Y. Knopf. 1928. 900p. (1-volume edition) 
Buddenbrooks; excerpts tr. by Bayard Quincy The Magic mountain; tr. by H. T: Lowe-Porter. 
pe pe Columbia Universe gee in N.Y. Modern Library. 1932. 899p. 
terature, ed. by J. W. Cunliffe and others. - 
“G08. ‘ : ; Tri A Man and his dog; tr. by Herman George 
Regal es cree University Press. ““sheffauer. N.Y. Knopf. 1930, 258p. 
Another edition of Herr und Hund, also 
Christmas poem; tr. by Henry Hart; il. with published in 1923, by Holt, under the title 
wood engravings by Lynd Ward. (Equi- Bashan and I. 
nox quarters, no. 3) N.Y. Equinox Co- ‘ he 
operative Press. 1932. 4p. Mario and the magician; tr. by H. T. Lowe- 
Denia ie Dent ‘ oy HT Le Port Porter. N.Y. Knopf. 1931. 80p. 
a m venice, tr. Dy i. ft. we-rorter. A dramatic story of a hypnotic trick played 
N.Y. Knopf. 1930. 151p. by a vaudeville magician upon a rustic who 
Early sorrow; tr. by Herman George Shef- volunteered himself as a subject. It is another 
fauer. N.Y. Knopf. 1929. 68p. (also published instance of Mann’s serious interest in spirit- 
in Dial. 81:269-84, 402-22. October-November ualism, already manifested in the chapter 
1926, under the title: Disorder and early “Highly Questionable” in The Magic Moun- 
sorrow ) tain, and in the essay “An Experience in the 


An autobiographical story of post-war Ger- Occult” in Three Hesays. 
man family life. Sympathetically, Mann tells Nocturnes; lithographs by Lynd Ward. cTrans- 
of the passing love of a little four-year-old lated by H. T. Lowe-Porter.; Limited auto- 
girl for a young man. graphed edition. N.Y. Equinox Co-operative 

7 ei Press. 1934. 61p. 
s ’ on. : -19. Sep- 
winaher 24. 1923) ee eee Three short stories: A gleam. A Railway 

Short story of a man “who had been made accident. A weary hour. 
somber and difficult by a life dedicated to A Railway accident; tr. by Winifrid Katzin. 
vision and knowledge; crippled by insight and (Jn Great stories of all nations, ed. by M. 
creative agony.” Lieber and Blanche Colton Williams. N.Y. 

Brentano. 1927. p. 513-21) Also in Nocturnes. 


Joseph and his brothers; tr. by H. T. Lowe- 

Porter. N.Y. Knopf. 1934. See Young Joseph. Royal Highness; tr. by A. Cecil Curtis. N.Y. 

The first part of a trilogy in which Mann Knopf. 1916. 362p. 
has fictionalized the Biblical history of Jacob A novel about a ruler’s relationship to his 
and his sons. _. The seettee re | = action, a | 
y ages ae , oniits yerman principality an ow it was save 
Loulou; tr. by Kenneth Burke. (In Dial. 70: from bankruptcy by an American heiress, 
428-42. April 1921) have more than once suggested comparison 
A frivolous wife’s humiliation of her ridicu- with comic opera. The mood of the whole 


piece is happy, but the fundamental problem, 


lous, but sensitive, husband causes his death. : } 
another instance of the man isolated from 


The as ee hag by H. T. Lowe-Porter. life and the world, is seriously handled. 
A Tonio Kréger; tr. by Bayard Quincy Morgan. 
A long philosophical novel, having for its 

central subject the development of the char- gy Ree § — oe into 
acter of a Hamburg youth, Hans Castorp, age a 1913 "45 N.Y. German publica- 
during his seven years residence at a tuber- sons society fc ~15)). 
cular sanitarium in Switzerland. On the The first. translation of any of Mann's 
surface the story appears to be told with work into English. 


most meticulous realism, but it is charged 


with symbolism almost to the degree of the Young yous 2 tr. by H. T. Lowe-Porter. N.Y. 


Divina Commedia. Life at the sanitarium is Knopf. 19 
generally taken to represent European society The second part of Mann’s Biblical trilogy. 
in the period just before the Great war. A See Joseph and his brothers. 


Il. Essays 


A. Collections In ‘Goethe and Tolstoy’’ Mann sets up 
these two as geniuses of the ‘‘healthy” order, 
Past masters, and other papers; tr. by H. T. over against Schiller and Dostoievsky as 





Lowe-Porter. N.Y. Knopf. 1933. 5-276p. 

Contents: The sufferings and greatness of 
Richard Wagner. Goethe, Novelist. Lessing. 
Nietzsche and Music. Diirer. Tolstoi. Freud’s 
position in the history of modern thought. 
Culture and socialism. On the theory of 
Spengler. Joseph Conrad’s “The Secret 
Agent.’’ Cosmopolitanism. On the film. Sleep, 
sweet sleep. 

Bssays on art, literature, and _ politics, 
chosen for publication by the author from 
three volumes of essays all published since 
1922. The essay on Freud is really a veiled 
thrust at the National Socialist party. The 
essay on ‘‘Culture and socialism’ is a de- 
fense of the Republic. 


Three essays; tr. by H. L. Lowe-Porter. N.Y. 
Knopf. 1929. 261p. 
Contents: Goethe and Tolstoy. Frederick 
the Great and the grand coalition. An ex- 
perience in the occult. 


geniuses of the “sickly’’ order. Following 
Goethe and Nietzsche Mann is interested in 
the interaction of the forces of health, disease, 
body, mind, and spirit. The same problems 
Fenny: with in The Magic mountain and 
“Tristan.” 


“Frederick the Great’’ is a defense of that 
great German's political philosophy. 


“An experience in the occult” is the de- 
scription of the actual séance which forms 
the basis of the chapter “Highly Question- 
able” in The Magic mountain. 


B. In books containing other work 
than the author’s own 


En route. (Jn From Confucius to Mencken, 


ed. by Francis Henry Pritchard. N.Y. Harper. 
1929. p. 585-91) 
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Lewisohn, Ludwig. The case of Mr. Crump, 
with a preface by Thomas Mann. Paris. E. W. 
Titus. 1931. 


Marriage in transition, (Jn The Book of Mar- 
riage, ed. by Hermann Alexander Keyserling. 
N.Y. Harcourt, Brace, 1927. p. 244-62) 


Cc. in Periodicals 


Between two fires. Living Age. 339:232-6. 
November 1930 

An address delivered before the 1930 con- 
vention of the International Rotary Club. 
Mann speaks of the writer's necessity in 
modern times to defend the idealism of art 


against the accusation that it is frivolous. 
Five years of democracy in Germany. Current 
History 18:583-7. July 1923 
Freud's position in the history of modern 
thought. Criterion. 12:549-70. July 1933 
A shortened form of this essay is reprinted 
in Past Masters. 
German letter. Dial. 
A comment on Spengler’s 


73:645-54. December 1922 
Decline of the 


West. Another translation appears in Past 
Masters. 
German letter. Dial. 83:53-69. July 1927 
On Diirer. 
German letter. Dial. 85:56-8. July 1928 


Comment on current German literature. 


Goethe; tr. by Hermann J. Weigand. Yale 
Review. no. 21. p. 711-35. June 1932 


of John Galsworthy. Virginia 
Quarterly Review. 6:114-16. January 1930 
Informal address at testimonial dinner in 
New York in honour of his fifty-ninth birth- 
day. Saturday Review of Literature. 10:749- 
50. June 16, 1934 
On accepting the Nobel Prize. 
748-50. February 15, 1930 
An address delivered to the Swedish Acad- 
emy at Stockholm. 
Pariser rechenschaft; excerpts tr. 
Burke. Dial. 82:501-10. June 1927 
Mann’s memoir of a meeting held in his 
honour in Paris. 
Plea for the Republic. 
December 9, 1922 
From an address given at the national féte 
of the sixtieth birthday of Gerhard Haupt- 
mann, 


Impressions 


Living Age. 337: 


by Kenneth 


Living Age. 315:582-6. 


Speech delivered in Berlin October 17, 1930. 


Criterion. 10:393-411, April 1931 
A. Autobiography 
Mann, Thomas. Sketch of my life; tr. by 
a8 T. Lowe-Porter. Paris. Harrison of Paris. 
1930 
B. Long Critical Studies 
Baer, Lydia. The concept and function of 
death in the works of Thomas Mann. Phila- 
outa. University of Pennsylvania. 1932. 
(3) p. 


Cleugh, James. Thomas Mann; a study. Lon- 
don. Secker. 1933. 208p. 

Biography and criticism of the complete 

works (to 1933), grouped according to ideas. 


Weigand, Hermann J. Thomas Mann’s novel, 
“Der Zauberberg,” a study. N.Y. Appleton- 
Century. 1933. 183p. 

A very scholarly examination of The Magic 
Mountain, making clear to the English reader 
its relation to the traditional stream of Ger- 
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THOMAS MANN 


Nobel Prize winner—author of “The 


Magic Mountain”—political exile 


Of all Mann's political addresses which 
have been translated, this is the most stir- 
ring. It is a direct and powerful attack upon 
the primitivism and pseudo-intellectualism of 


the then growing azi movement in Ger- 
many. 
Thoughts upon Goethe and Tolstoi. Living Agé« 


312:409-12. February 18, 1922 

From an address given in the autumn of 
1921. The ideas were later developed into 
the long essay ‘‘Goethe and Tolstoy’’ which 
appears in Three Hssays. 


To Gerhart Hauptmann. Living Age. 
March 1933 
To Hauptmann on his seventieth birthday. 
To German youth. Living Age. 341:248-54 
November 1931 


A political address to members of Mann's 
old school at Liibeck. 


Tolstoi; tr. by H. Nabel. 
cember 1928 


344:60-5. 


Dial. 85:453-7. De- 


Biography and Criticism 


man fiction, its structural organization, its 
symbolism, irony, and mysticism. All quota- 
tions from the text are given in both German 
and English. Weigand is the author, also, 
of the finest study of Ibsen in English. 


Cc. Short studies in books 
and pamphiets 


Beach, Joseph Warren. Zola and Thomas Mann. 
(In his The Twentieth Century novel. p. 103- 
17). N.Y. Century. 1932 


Bithell, Jethro, ed. Thomas Mann. (In his 
yen hy a companion to German studies. 
(Thomas Mann, p. 15, 236, 239, 250, 271, 293, 
$9. 9, 300, 301, 315). N.Y. Dial Press. 1932 


Brief but penetrating discussion of the 
longer novels. 


Brewster, Dorothy and Burrell, Angus. Ad- 
venture or experience; four essays on certain 
writers and readers of novels. N,Y. Columbia 
University press. 1930. (Time passes, a study 
of Buddenbrooks. p. 37-75) 
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Brewster, Dorothy and Burrell, J. A. Modern 
fiction. N.Y. Columbia University Press. 
1934. 442p. 


Critical discussions of Buddenbrooks, p. 101- 
9; Magic Mountain, p. 332-5; Joseph and his 
brothers, p. 336-47. 


Burke, Kenneth. Thomas Mann and André 
Gide. (Jn his Counter-statement. N.Y. Har- 
court, Brace. 1931. p. 116-35. (Also pub- 


lished in Bookman. 71:257-64. June 1930) 


Drake, William <A. Contemporary European 
writers. N.Y. John Day. 1927. (Thomas 
Mann, p. 52-9) 

Eloesser, Arthur. Modern German literature; 
with an introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn; 
tr. by Catherine Alison Phillips. N.Y. Knopf. 
1933. (Thomas Mann. p. 222-41) 

Lovett, Robert Morse. Preface to fiction; a 
discussion of great modern novels. N.Y. Rock- 
well. 1931. (Buddenbrooks, p. 81-96) 

Lessing, O. E. Masters in modern German 
literature. N.Y. Stechert. 1912. (Thomas 
Mann, p. 183-96) 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. Spirit of modern German 
literature. N.Y. Huebsch. 1916. (Budden- 


brooks, p. 48-51) 

“If modern German literature had produced 
but this one book, it would not stand ignobly 
or ashamed among the modern literatures of 
the world.” 


Ludwig. Cities and men. 
1927. (Thomas Mann, p. 133-45) 


Marble, Annie Russell. The Nobel Prize win- 
ners in literature, 1901-1931. N.Y. Appleton. 
1932. (Thomas Mann and his ‘‘modern clas- 
sic,”’ p. 346-63) 


Thomas Mann. N.Y. Knopf. 
Biographical and critical study. 


Lewisohn, N.Y. 


Harper. 


1927. 18p. pa. 


D. Periodical Articles 


> 

Aaron, A. W. Goethe and present day German 
writers. Open Court. 46:402-17. June 1932. 
(Thomas Mann, p. 408-9) 


Becker, May Lamberton. Readers’ guide; basis 
for Thomas Mann's knowledge of tuberculosis. 
Saturday Review of Literature. 9:455. Febru- 
ary 25, 1933 


Burke, Kenneth. Thomas Mann and 
Gide. Bookman. 71:257-64. June 1930 
**‘Loneliness, the sense of responsibility—are 
Mann’s words; but as the most distinctive 
device for Gide, I would quote from his 
journal the triptych ‘Nouveauté, vice, art.’ ”’ 


Burkhard, Arthur. Thomas Mann’s indebted- 
ness to Scandinavia. Modern Language Asso- 
ciation Publication. 45:615. June 1930 


Burkhard, Arthur. 
of the marked man. 
ciation Publication. 


André 


Thomas Mann’s treatment 
Modern Language Asso- 
43:561-8. June 1928 


his prose and poli- 


Closs, A. Thomas Mann: 
144:455-63. Oc- 


tics. Contemporary Review. 
tober 1933 


Dresch, J. Thomas Mann and the German Re- 


public. Living Age. 333:598-603. October 1, 
1927 : 
Henrici, A. Introduction to Thomas Mann. 
Scholastic. 24:6. February 24, 1934 

Howe, Q. Portents of literature. Living Age. 
$44:509-18. August 1933. (Thomas Mann, 
p. 511) 

Knopf, Alfred A. New York honors Dr. Mann. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 125:2201, 2349. June 16, 
30, 1934 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. Dualism of Thomas 


Mann. Nation. 129:679-80, December 4, 1929 
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Thomas Mann and the novel 
Sewanee Review. 37:490-503. 


March, George. 
of decadence. 
October 1929 


Maury, G. A review of “‘Betrachtungen eines 
unpolitischen.” Living Age. 310:142-8. July 
16, 1921 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. Thomas Mann at fifty. 
Nation. 121:667-8. December 9, 1925 

An excellent review of Der Zauberberg 
before it was translated into English. 

Lewisohn, Mertbe ” Thomas Mann. 
Journal, 22:527-35. September 1933 

Thomas Mann as an exile from Germany. 


English 


Open letter to Thomas Mann. New Republic. 
79:185. June 27, 1934 

Schlochower, H. Thomas Mann’s rfew mes- 
sage. Sewanee Review. 41:313-30. June 1933 


Schuckling, L. L. Notes on present day Ger- 
man literature. English Review. 2:165-71. 
April 1909 

Probably the earliest reference to Thomas 
Mann in an English language journal. It is 
an appreciative comment on Buddenbrooks 


and an_ intelligent discussion of ‘Tonio 
Kroger.” 
Sorani, A. Letter from Italy. Saturday Review 


of Literature. 2:13. August 1, 1925 


A reported conversation with Thomas Mann 
in Florence in 1925. Mann is quoted as saying 
“‘Excess of knowledge is today our misfortune, 
an excess starving action for plethoric 
thought. . . We must overcome knowledge 
and recreate intuition.’’ 


Thiess, F. German literature of today. Satur- 
day Review of Literature, 1:745. May 9, 1925 


"ee Mann. Living Age. 337:546. January 
se Mann. Nation. 129:616. November 27, 
a Mann. Wilson Bulletin. 4:290. March 
Thomas Mann, biographical sketch, with por- 
trait. Current History. 31:626. January 1930 
Thomas Mann, a leading prose writer of Ger- 
waaay. Review of Reviews. 68:438-9. October 
23 


Thomas ae. looks on. Nation. 137:426. Oc- 


tober 18, 193 


Comment on Mann’s essay on Freud, which 
is reprinted in Past Masters. 


Turner, W. J. Thomas Mann and Wagner; 
comments on Mann’s article “Leiden und 
grosse Richard Wagners.’”’ New Statesman 
and Nation. 6:353-4. September 23, 1933 


Zucker, A. HB. Genealogical novel, a new genre. 
Modern Language Association Publication. 43: 
551-60. June 1928 


A comparative study of the class of novels 
which includes Buddenbrooks. 


Chronological List of Mann’s 


Publications in German 


Der kleine Herr Friedemann und andere Novel- 
len. S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 1898 


Buddenbrooks. S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 1901 
Tristan. §S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 1903 
Fiorenza. S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin, 1906 
so | haan Ich. Verlag E. W. Bonsels. Miinchen. 
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Tom Swift and the Rover Boys 


By Phyllis R. Fenner * 


ééyT's a mystery to me how you can 
have all these books and not a 
single serial,” said Bob, looking criti- 
cally around my library one day. He 
did not want to hurt my feelings but 
he was trying to be a bit scornful. 
My library had been boycotted for a 
few weeks by the Fifth Grade boys. It 
all happened like this. You know how 
it is in project work in progressive 
schools. The teacher gets a “lead” from 
something in which the children are in- 
terested and develops that interest into a 
project. In this particular group several 
children brought books from home, 
King Arthur, Robin Hood . . . (the 
group was studying the Middle Ages). 
“This shows an interest” thought the 
teacher. “This must be cultivated.” So 
she praised the children who had 
brought the books from home quite 
openly. Soon others brought books. 
“Let’s have a library,” said someone. 
A committee was chosen to make a 
study of the school library system. The 
Fifth Grade library was to be modeled 
after it. The books were prepared as 
for a library, with pockets and cards, 
and a card file was made into a simple 
catalog. Enthusiasms ran high. Books 
poured in, not King Arthur and Robin 
Hood, however, but “Boy Allies,” whole 
sets, and others like them. My library 
could not compete. Soon boys who had 
been the readers of the best of my books 
were reading nothing but serials. 
Mothers came in to complain. The 
subject of children’s reading was 
brought up at the local Mother’s Club, 
and discussed with fervor. Negligent 
mothers were exhorted to buy good 
books for their children. Book lists 
were distributed. Teacher’s College was 
visited for advice. You see, these con- 
demned serials had come from the 
homes. Careless mothers were warned 
what the consequences would be if their 
children continued to read such trash. 
Luckily, the term was nearly over 
when the furor reached its height, and 
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this Fifth Grade passed on to another 
room and started a new project. But 
the teacher, having seen much of good 
in her library project, and determined 
to rid it of its evils, opened the new 
term with a little book talk to her new 
pupils on good books. I don’t know 
what she told them, but I suppose she 
explained, as we all have tried to do, 
the unreality of the characters and the 
over-excitement of the plot of certain 
types of books. Whatever she said had 
an instantaneous effect. The result was 
overwhelming. Books were brought in 
much as before. But what books! No 
Sunday School library ever had a col- 
lection of more uninteresting, senti- 
mental stories. The teacher and I had 
long silent laughs over her new collec- 
tion. The children thought they knew 
now what a good book was... an 
uninteresting one. It was decided to let 
the project kill itself. No one read these 
books, and in a very short time my 
library circulation was as high as evet. 

This affair had started something, 
however, which the teachers decided 
should be stopped. Children were now 
bringing serials to school: to be read 
aloud. If a class was studying Egypt, 
a Don Sturdy book about finding a lost 
plan in a pyramid was brought. For 
the Westward Movement there were 
any number of exciting serials to choose 
from. There seemed to be an epidemic. 

I was called on to give talks in the 
grades on what books are good, and 
why. I felt it was a serious problem, 
and it seemed very difficult. Have you 
ever tried to convince a boy who has 
read 52 Tom Swift books, and still loves 
them, that they are trash? What does 
he care if the hero is not real or his 
exploits impossible. 


Since that time I have done much 
reading on the subject and a great deal 
of thinking. I received much help from 
May Lamberton Becker’s Adventures in 
Reading. I passed on her gospel in 
many book talks. I have tried to make 
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children more conscious of the reasons 
why Tom Sawyer is good and Tom 
Swift not. It is difficult not to antagon- 
ize children. They are so loyal to book 
friends. 

I feel now, on looking back at this 
experience, that we all took it too seri- 
ously. I have become a bit skeptical 
about the use of trying to explain to a 
child why a book is good. I think (I 
may feel differently tomorrow) I have 
reached the conclusion that it is better 
to put good books subtly in their way 
hoping that when they have read many 


good books the Rover Boys will look — 


pretty “thin.” When they are older we 
can explain why a book is good or not 
good. Little children do not have much 
of a critical sense. 

I think we have a right to try all 
kinds of ways to encourage the reading 
of good books. I asked a boy in the 
Sixth Grade recently why he was taking 
no library books. “I’ve read everything 
good you have here,” he replied. I said 
no more to him, but I went to his teacher 
and asked for ten minutes a week of her 
time to tell her pupils about some books. 
My eye was on John. He had unknow- 
ingly challenged me. One Wednesday 
morning I went into John’s room with 


a load of books of all kinds. I picked 
up each book and in a brief synopsis 
brought out an exciting point. Every 
book I reviewed was taken from the 
library that day. I am not telling that as 
anything remarkable, for children at 
that age are susceptible to advertising. 
But I do want to bring out that John 
liked his book and came back for more. 
Later when he was sick he sent his 
father in for books. He had confidence 
in my choice. Really I played a little 
trick on John. If I had argued with 
him about the merits of the books in 
the library I couldn’t have persuaded 
him to read them. 

One thing we have to be careful of is 
overpraising a book. It becomes a black 
mark against our judgment. I had an 
example of that sort of thing recently. 
I posted a cover of a new book. It was 
a thrilling looking cover. . . Indians and 
scouts in mortal combat. The book has 
gone out daily since . . . and come back 
daily. I think that cover has overdone 
the matter and given a wrong impres- 
sion. 

I am brazenly making use of the 
movies as advertising for books. I have 
out at the present time a display of 

(Continued on page 559) 








The 1935 Pulitzer Prize Winners 


Josephine W. Johnson 





Autobiographical sketch of Josephine Wins- 
low Johnson, whose first novel, Now in 
November, was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for the most distinguished novel of 
1934: 


66 HAVE lived on a farm in St. Louis 

County [Missouri] since 1922. I am 
irritated by the creeping in of roads, houses 
and estates. My uncle is a dairy farmer in 
Boone County. The land around his is farmed 
by tenants or share-croppers. Their condition 
is almost hopeless under the present system. 
Farming appears to be tolerated as an evil 
necessity. The country is beautiful but its 
people are wretched. . . I hate standardization, 
ugliness, narrowness of life—its unrest and 
quicksand quality. It makes me feel as tho I 
were on the margin of a whirlpool. 

“I love poetry and cooking and all the little 
things. Salamanders and fungus seem more 
exciting to me than war or politics, but it is 
cowardly and impossible to ignore them or 
try to escape. I love sincerity and simplicity 
and am always being disillusioned by people. 
I wish that everyone could see the significance 
and beauty of ordinary things, and wish that 
the destruction of nature could be stopped 
before it is too late. 

“I like everything from Aiken’s poetry to 
Arrowsmith, including Virgil, Franz Werfel, 
Les Miserables, Beverley Nichols, Beebe, 
Dostoievsky, and Rebecca West. I would 
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like to write and illustrate children’s books— 
not for children, but a sort of nightmare 
collection such as has never been published 
before. The only complete peace and happi- 
ness seems to be in the fields or woods when 
one is alone, and even that isn’t sufficient for 
always.” 


Josephine Winslow Johnson will be twenty- 
five this month. She was born June 20, 1910, 
at Kirkwood, Missouri. She attended Byars 
School, the Kirkwood public schools, Lenox 
Hall, and Washington University at St. Louis. 
From 1926 to 1933 she was an art student and 
college student. During this time she also did 
volunteer social service work and magazine 
writing. Her short stories have appeared in 
the Hound and Horn, North American Re 
view, Atlantic Monthly, Forum, Midland, and 
Harper's. One story, “Dark,” was included 
in the O. Henry Memorial short story collec- 
tion for 1934. In 1934 she attended the Bread 
Loaf school of writing in Middlebury, Ver 
mont. 

High critical praise and a wide sale attended 
the publication of Now in November, her 
story of farm life in the Middle West. The 
book appeared in September 1934. “It is 
astonishing,” wrote Louis Untermeyer, “that 
a girl in her early twenties should have com- 
posed a work which has, whatever else it has 
or lacks, such unpretentious but unmistakable 
power. It has—and how many books of this 
generation even suggest it?—wisdom.” 

“She writes” said Harry Hansen, “with 
great feeling and with regard for the influence 
of the seasons on farm life. Her sympathies 
are with the under dog and she is claimed by 
the young radicals as one of them.” 


William Rose Benét calls Miss Johnson “a 
young woman who knows her own mind and 
will take nobody’s say-so, who thinks there 
may be much to proletarian literature, but 
wants to see life for herself and not get it at 
second-hand. She has a penchant for weird 
illustrations to fairy stories, makes many 
of them herself, and scatters them about the 
ample house which tops the rolling family 
farm just outside of St. Louis.” 

She browses in the large family library 
and paints. And, as she indicates in the 
above sketch, she likes reading, cooking, walk- 
ing, and nature study. 

Miss Johnson is often confused with another 
Josephine Johnson, a poet living in Norfolk, 
Virginia, who contributes to magazines, is 
represented in various anthologies, and was 
a member of the group that published the 
Lyric magazine of verse. 
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Zoe Akins 


y pm AKINS, winner of the Pulitzer play 
award for her dramatization of Edith 
Wharton’s The Old Maid, acquired an early 
love for the theatre. As a tiny girl in Hu- 
mansville, Missouri, where she was born on 
October 30, 1886, she and her old Negro nurse 
would, unknown to her mother, attend “every 
matinee given by typical barnstorming com- 
panies that came to the Opera House.” This 
continued until the family moved away from 
Humansville when she was eight. She ran 
her own little theatre at home and when she 
didn’t have enough dolls for characters 
(“altho my parents were always too generous 
with me”) she cut paper dolls from maga- 
zines. Her parents were conservative and not 
especially literary, but one grandfather was 
an editor. 

The girl Zoé was educated at home and at 
private schools in Godfrey, Illinois, and St. 
Louis. She began her writing career with 
contributions of poems, criticism, etc., to 
Reedy’s Mirror in St. Louis. She still wore 
Peter Thompson suits and a bow on her 
hair when she started writing plays. 

At eighteen she went to New York on the 
strength of a one-act tragedy written for the 
Washington Square Players and a poem 
printed in the Century Magazine. She wrote 
a serious play for Julia Marlowe and went 
to see her about it “dressed up in my sister- 
in-law’s long skirts with my hair pinned up 
on my head.” She wanted to be an actress 
as well as a playwright. Miss Marlowe dis- 
couraged her. “Write,” she said. Zoé wrote. 
She published a book of poems, /nterpreta- 
tions, in 1911, and her work appeared in the 
national magazines. After fifteen years of 
struggle she won fame with Déclassé, pro- 
duced in New York in 1919. Because of its 
long run, she dubbed the play her “Man o’ 
War.” 

Of the fifteen or sixteen productions that 
have followed Déclassé, perhaps the best 
known are The Texas Nightingale (1922) and 
The Greeks Had a Word for It, a hit of the 
1929-30 season. The Old Maid was produced 
-in New York on January 7, 1935, with Judith 
Anderson and Helen Menken in the leading 
roles. It managed to survive a good deal of 
adverse criticism and at this writing is enjoy- 
ing a healthy run, stimulated by the Pulitzer 
award. 

The chorus of criticism which usually 
greets the announcement of the prize play 
was particularly loud this year, with Clayton 
Hamilton leading the protest that the terms 
of the award had been violated, on account 
of The Old Maid being an adaptation. Miss 
Akins was quick to share honors with Edith 
Wharton. “Certainly she deserves as many 
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bouquets as I,” she said. “The character in 
her story was my inspiration for any ex- 
ceptional quality the play possessed.” 

According to Elizabeth Clark, “Miss Akins 
doesn’t like people who are without emotion 
and she doesn’t like wisecracking, unless it 
has some idea behind it. This explains the 
ribbing in The Greeks Had a Word for It. 
She insists radio dialogue requires a special 
talent, and that she hasn’t it. She won't 
write novels because she says she thinks in 
scenes and dialogue and not in narrative. 
She likes doing screen scenarios and now 
spends most of her time in Hollywood work- 
ing on them.” 

She is with the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studio, and one of her most successful “orig- 
inals” for the screen was “Morning Glory,” 
the picture in which Katherine Hepburn made 
a conspicuous success about two years ago. 
At present Miss Akins is writing a screen 
version of Show Boat. 

During her New York days there came to 
her apartment near Washington Square such 
literary personages as Elinor Wylie, Willa 
Cather, Carl Van Vechten, and William Rose 
Benét. 

She now makes her home in Pasadena. 
She was married on March 12, 1932, to 
Captain Hugo Cecil Levinge Rumbold. 


Audrey Wurdemann 


UDREY WURDEMANN, winner of the 
prize for poetry, is the great-great- 
granddaughter of Shelley. The descent is 
entirely on the distaff side. Her mother, May 
Audrey Flynn, is the daughter of a daughter 
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AUDREY WURDEMANN 


of lIanthe Eliza Shelley, who was Shelley's 
child by his first wife, Harriet Westbrook. 
Miss Wurdemann’s father, Dr. Harry Wurde- 
mann, is a well known eye surgeon and author 
of several technical books in his special field. 

Miss Wurdemann began writing verses as a 
child in Seattle, Washington, where she was 
born on New Year’s Day, 1911. She did not 
attend elementary school, but entered high 
school (the St. Nicholas School for Girls in 
Seattle) at the age of eleven. At fourteen she 
became the protégé of George Sterling, the 
California poet, and he had a sheaf of her 
poems privately printed as The House of Silk 
when she was sixteen. 

Graduated from the University of Wash- 
ington with honors, Miss Wurdemann traveled 
extensively in this country and the Orient. 
Then she met Joseph Auslander, himself a 
poet of high reputation and fourteen years 
her senior, and they were married on May 
17, 1933. They live in New York City, near 
Columbia University, where Mr. Auslander 
lectures. 

Bright Ambush, the book which brought 
her the Pulitzer award, is Miss Wurdemann’s 
first book of poems. The lyrics were written 
over a period of six years, and some of them 
had appeared first in such periodicals as the 
Forum, Nation, New Yorker, Bookman, Com- 
monweal, Poetry, and Scribner's. 

Miss Wurdemann is the youngest poet ever 
to receive the Pulitzer Prize. She is twenty- 
four. When the award was announced she 
was visiting her parents in Seattle, and her 
husband bore the brunt of the congratulatory 
messages which kept him tied to the telephone 
of their Riverside Drive apartment for most 
of a week. 
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Miss Wurdemann is described by Elizabeth 
Clark as “Tall and slender, with raven black 
hair bringing out the camellia white of her 
skin, and eyes that take on the color of her 
moods—gray, blue, black, violet—her looks 
never would disillusion a lover of her verse. 
Rather the disillusionment would be to those 
who think of poetry as always linked with 
temperament. Audrey Wurdemann has none 
of that. She is shy and quiet. Ideas and the 
drama that lies in them excite her. She is 
emotional, but never temperamental. 

“She doesn’t need a room of her own to 
work in. She doesn’t need the quiet of a 
padded cell. Her imagination expresses itself 
in her cooking. She plays with ideas in the 
kitchen as she does at her typewriter, and 
her husband testifies that she ‘cooks like any- 
body’s business.’ She loves it, as she loves 
to run her home.” 

She was the first woman to have a poem 
published in Esquire, the magazine for men, 
signing her manuscript “A. Wurdemann.” 
Her hobby is collecting and studying precious 
stones. 

She is now assembling and revising another 
collection of her poetry which probably will 
be published this fall. 


Douglas Southall Freeman 


OUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN, 

winner of the biography award for his 
R. E. Lee, is editor of the Richmond News 
Leader and has long been distinguished in 
Southern journalism. The writing of his 
four-volume life of the Canfederate leader 
occupied all his leisure moments for twenty 
years and cost him thousands of dollars in 
investigation and research. 

“The preparation,” he says, “of a full- 
length biography of any of the great men of 
America involves the close examination of at 
least 100,000 folios of manuscript, scattered 
as widely as the wind blows, and the detailed 
study of a minimum of one thousand printed 
books.” 

The invitation to prepare a definitive life of 
Lee came to him in 1915, one year after he 
had edited Lee’s Dispatches. A by-product 
of his monumental work, during its progress, 
was a monograph on the Southern general, 
published in 1922. 

While working on the biography, Freeman 
found time for multifarious activities. Be- 
sides his newspaper work, he has prominently 
identified himself with various movements 
and associations for furthering Southern his- 
torical study and for perpetuating Southern 
tradition: as secretary and trustee of the 
Confederate Memorial Institute, as historical 
consultant for Virginia in the U.S. Depart- 
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ment of the Interior, as member of the 
advisory board of the Confederate Museum, 
as vice president of the Battlefield Parks 
Association, and as president of the Southern 
Historical Society. He has published various 
studies in Confederate military history and 
edited A Calendar of Confederate Papers. A 
few of his other activities have been as trustee 
of the University of Virginia, president of the 
Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, and member of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Born in Lynchburg, Virginia, on May 16, 
1886, he received his A.B. from Richmond 
College in 1904, and went to Johns Hopkins 
as a fellow, receiving his Ph.D. there in 1908. 

He began his newspaper career with the 
Times-Dispatch in Richmond in 1909. After 
two years as secretary to the Virginia Tax 
Commission, he became associate editor of 
the News Leader in 1913, and succeeded to 
the editorship in 1915, the same year he began 
his biography of Lee. 

He was married on February 5, 1914, to 
Inez Virginia Goddin of Richmond, and they 
have three children, two girls and one boy. 
They make their home in Richmond. 

Freeman has received honorary LL.D. de- 
grees from Washington and Lee, William 
and Mary, the University of Richmond, and 
Wake Forest College. Two years ago he was 
the recipient of the “Parchment of Distinc- 
tion” awarded by the New York Southern 
Society. 

In an address to the Friends of the Prince- 
ton Library this spring, he said: “I fear that 
the writing of biography and indeed of all 
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larger historical work must keep the character 
of a pastime, and of an expensive one at that. 
With perhaps half-a-dozen exceptions, all the 
longer histories and biographies in America 
have been the work of men who had appreci- 
able means and decent leisure—or else 
purchased at the greatest sacrifice the hours 
required for their research.” 

He recommends the financing of established 
authors to do this work. “It would take the 
uninterrupted labor of five years and the 
direct outlay of at least $5,000 clerical help, 
to write the much needed life of Jefferson 
or the long-desired Washington.” 


Thomas Mann in English 
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Der kleine Herr Friedemann und andere Novel- 
len. S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 1909 


eo Hoheit. S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 

1 

a Tod in Venedig. Hyperion Verlag. Mtinchen. 
1912 


Tonio Kréger und andere Novellen. 
Verlag. Berlin. 1914 


S. Fischer 


Friedrich und die gross Koalition. S. Fischer 
Verlag. Berlin. 1915 
Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen. F. Fischer 


Verlag. Berlin. 1918 


Herr und Hund. Gesang vom Kindchen. S. 
Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 1919 


Rede und Antwort. S,. Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 


1922 


Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull. 
Buch der Kindheit. Rikola Verlag. Wien- 
Leipzig-Mtinchen. 1922 


Goethe und Tolstoi. Aachen Verlag. 1923 


Von deutscher Republik. S. Fischer Verlag. 
Berlin. 1923 


Okkulte 
1924 


Der Zauberberg. 5. 


v 


Erlebnisse. Alf. Hager Verlag. Berlin. 


Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 


Bemtihungen. §. Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 1925 


Liibeck als geistige Lebensform. Otto Quitznow 
Verlag. Liibeck. 1926 


Unordnung und friithes Leid. S. Fischer Verlag. 
Berlin. 1926 


Pariser Rechenschaft. S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 
1926 


Deutsche Ansprache. §S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 
30 


Die Forderung des Tages. S. Fischer Verlag. 


Berlin, 1930 


Mario und der Zauberer. 
Berlin. 1930 


Goethe als Reprisentant des burgerlichen Zeit- 
alters. S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 1932 


Die Geschichten Jaakobs. S. Fischer Verlag 
Berlin. 1933 


Der Junge Joseph. S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin. 
1934 


S. Fischer Verlag. 














Punching the time clock at the weekly 
code meeting of the V.R.A. 


V. RA. 


By Jane Kitchell* 


HEN the Library passed and the 

Superintendent and the Board of 
Education signed, on May 4, the Vaca- 
tion Reading Act, the Vincennes Public 
Library completed one of its most im- 
portant programs, a program affecting 
more than 600 boys and girls. A city 
emergency caused by an eight-months 
school period was known to exist. To 
assist in the relief of this situation the 
Public Library organized and promoted 
a vacation reading project. No interest 
of the juvenile population, in the sixty 
or more organizations of the NRA from 
AAA to VTA, which has made America 
code conscious, surpassed that of the 
VRA. 


The setup outside the Library con- 
sisted of a huge sign, LOCAL PROJECTS 
No. 1934 V.R.A., placed upon the front 
lawn, which confused some of the citi- 
zens to the extent they enquiringly 
sought the library soliciting work. Inside 
a blue eagle spread its wings over four 
projects and a grandfather’s clock which 
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said tick-tock. Its kindly old face 
registered the days and the weeks in 
stead of the hours with the instructions, 
Turn the knob, Open the door, Punch 
the clock, Keep the old clock smiling by 
reading many books. One might have 
thought Old Man Depression, glum and 
sorry with the corners of his mouth 
turned down, had arrived; but as the 
books began to circulate, his smile began 
to break, stretch and spread until up 
turned the corners. 

Certain rules and regulations were 
necessary to carry out the purpose of 
the V.R.A., which opened May 21 and 
closed July 28. The Main and North 
Branch libraries were designated as the 
agencies to carry out and effectuate the 
policies. It was compulsory for each 
applicant to appear before the Board 
of Registration, composed of Junior 
High School students, two days before- 
hand to sign the code and be given a 
work and identification card which defi- 
nitely assigned him to work on the 
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projects. Each card bore the worker’s 
signature and number, the specified time 
to report for work and the V.R.A. man- 
ager’s name. It was necessary to present 
these cards with each book reported 
upon. 

The Book Code, approved May 4 
and effective May 21, provided for a 
period of ten weeks. It provided for a 
six-day week, the maximum not to ex- 
ceed 54 hours and those hours between 
9 a.M. and 6p. mM. Each employe agreed 
to read not less than ten books but had 
the privilege of reading as many as he 
cared to. The Code prohibited the de- 
facing and mutilating of all books; the 
copying of any paragraph or extract to 
be included in any book report sub- 
mitted to the library. It was compulsory 
to return all books on time to be exempt 
from fines. The library agreed not to 
employ any person below school age or 
beyond the Junior High School. 

Four projects were submitted, Gen- 
eral Works, History, Travel, and 
Wonderland. The type of book read 
determined which project it should be 
credited to. A time card for each project 
was placed within the clock. For each 
book reported on the time card was 
punched and the child’s name and school 
signed to the respective project. In this 
manner we were able to determine 
which project had the most work con- 
tributed to and by which school. The 
projects were built upon tables in the 
children’s room. The history display 
featured a miniature replica of the home 
of Alice of Old Vincennes with figurines 
of George Rogers Clark, Indian braves, 
fur traders, and frontiersmen. Travel, 
a large globe and book trails to many 
lands; General Works, a display case 
of coins, paper money, butterflies, 
handiwork, Indian relics, model air- 
planes, and firearms; Wonderland, a 
miniature theatre, a land of make- 
believe enacted before their very eyes 
with giants, fairies, dwarfs, little Red 
Riding Hood, the Three Bears, and 
Little Black Sambo. No attempt was 
made to have the children read from 
any special lists, much latitude being 
given in book selection. With few new 
books it was necessary to utilize all 
books in the children’s room. Due to 
this fact, General Works Project prob- 
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The general of V.R.A. on his charger 


ably had the advantage. Sign posts and 
placards led the way to the various 
projects. 

The Vacation Reading Administra- 
tion set up by the Vacation Reading Act 


had the following officers: An Ad- 
ministrator and Advisory Board of 
eight members elected each Monday 


morning to serve a term of one week. 
The administrator was elected for the 
largest number of books read; the Ad- 
visory Board for the best book report 
and the most books read from each 
group. These officers presided over the 
weekly Code meeting which convened 
at 10 a.m. It was their duty to settle 
all controversies and deal with all vio- 
lators of the code. A Secretary was 
appointed and a permanent record kept. 
The children derived great benefit from 
the training in parliamentary law. The 
meetings were opened and closed with 
the official Code song set to the music 
of “Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad 
Wolf.” 

The “New Deal,” ratified August 1, 
with a twilight pageant parade proved 

(Continued on page 551) 








Reading Trends During the Depression 


By S. P. Weston, Jr.* 


HIS is the statistical digest of a study in 

the changes in general reading trends 
during the depression. Largely based on a 
questionnaire submitted to public libraries as 
well as on conferences with the officials of 
the New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, 
and Los Angeles public libraries, the study 
was undertaken to verify certain trends in 
reading habits and taste that we had been 
observing in the general newspaper and maga- 
zine public as far back as 1927 and 1928. 

The work was not only vitally informative 
to us, but seemed to be of more than passing 
interest to those librarians who have seen the 
completed, and as yet unpublished, report. 
This resumé is but one small part of the 
larger report. ° 

What are readers interested in today? 
Economics, fiction, technology, and biography, 
the answers show. Fiction, of course, always 


bulks largest in the library, and the Dewey 
divisions seem to circulate about the same in 
reference to each other. We thought there 
must be an anomaly there. So with the kind 
cooperation of fourteen libraries we analyzed 
circulation increases within each Dewey divi- 
sion itself. We believe, however, it would 
be dangerous to compare one library with 
another, as the figures are not always for the 
same years and local conditions and methods 
of classification vary greatly. 

Total circulation increases from 1928 to 
1933 are also analyzed. These data are based 
on A.L.A. statistics and represent solely a 
cross section. It is interesting to note how 
the medium-sized libraries, which gained at 
a slower rate than major libraries up to ‘32, 
held their own in °33-’34, when major libra- 
ries dropped. We understand that this last 
year nearly all libraries show a decrease. 


Library Questionnaire—Summary of Answers 


6 60 sowese 90 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


Questionnaires mailed 
Returned 5 
(with 21 additional replies from Cleveland) 
1. Has there been any marked increase in 

readers since 19307 


a - gteaS 6:6 dm ach 95.1% 

i wasdhn sede cen 4.8 
2. What do they seem most interested in? 

(Weighted percentages) 

1. Economics 14.18% 8. Art & Music 6.14% 
2. Fiction 11.55 9. Sociology 5.81 
3. Technical 10.66 10. Science 5.55 
4. Biography 10.23 11. History 4.32 
5. Business 8.35 12. Philosophy 3.98 
6. Psychology 8.08 13. Religion 1.80 
7. Travel 7.07 14. Poetry 1.59 


3. Have you noticed that the greatest increase 
of readers has fallen in any particular age 


group? 
ge RS RTT eh 1.8% 
ET Us chose esibias bkees eae 25.4 
MEE, Nap ind aves Uhh 0004 6b otabn 29.1 
MD Yan cemekds suedloakeaeon doth 23.1 
Ses OE Ciencia todsccobeas 20.0 


4. Have you noticed whether readers today 
devote more or less time to their reading 
than they did ten years ago? 


More 
Le 


ee ee 


5. What sort of style seems to be most gener- 
ally read today 


DEE icdidocinateces cise 7.69% 
Condensed, Factual ......... $2.31 
Objective, Factual .......... 13.84 
SA Sea widddons sees ain oh 13.84 
Witty, Epigrammatic ....... 15.38 
Individualistic .............. 16.92 


6. Are timely books more in demand today 
than correspondingly ten years ago? 


WD. 0 cdusiga decd bes sdb boas ce 94.74% 
N 5.26 


7. Taking magazine articles, do they seem to 
find them too long or too short? 


Ne NE As 3.6 wath eadine <6 hie 33.33% 
es cna echoes eee 3 
CT Be Te Pee 63.34 














PE NEE tab 445.05 0 ccbddwe’ 89.47% 
ek eS aks ich oc sees 7.89 
SEE Midge oe kes cN CRS ebausser 2.63 
9. How is the demand for LITERARY maga- 
zines? 
pF a eee 54.28% 
DS ss 6 Gaabies odes on 7.89 
EE Se on eee Ye 5.71 
10. Do you find shorter books, a wars gy | col- 
lections of short stories, circulating better 
today than heretofore? 
Ns HaesbaussseigesEs obo. cons 30.00% 
Dt in Seg ena to vais Obie wes sé .00 
Collaborating Libraries 
San Diego Jacksonville New Haven 
(21 re- Lynn New York City 
plies) Syracuse ttle 
Atlanta Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Somerville Salt Lake City Akron 
Miami Milwaukee Kansas City, Mo 
Wilmette Philadelphia Baltimore 
I Denver Oakland 
Springfield, Mass. Washington, D.C. Chattanooga 
San Los Angeles Newark 
Buffalo Chicago Omaha 
Minneapolis Youngstown Queens Borough 
ceeen El Paso ae 
a 
Oklahoma City Bridgeport ja gl 
Ww onkers ° 4 
Peoria St. Louis San Antonio 
Tacoma St. Paul Gary 
Long Beach Indianapolis Des Moines 


*S. P. Weston, Inc., Newspaper Consultants, San Diego, Calif. and New York City. 
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Circulation During the Depression, 1928-1934 


1928-29 1932-33 % 1933-34 % 
Circulation Circulation Change Circulation Change 
LIBRARY 
Circulations ......... 121,912,592 169,306,792 (39%) 153,132,049 (-4%) 
(56 Cities) 
NEWSPAPER 
Cirowlatioms .......... 23,563,351 23,308,454 (-1%) 21,299,525 (-9%) (Daily) 
(Same Cities) 
33 MAJOR 
Fo Fee 105,787,044 148,773,797 (41%) 130,214,235 (-6%) 
23 MEDIUM SIZED 
LIBRARIMG 3 ...cceces 16,055,416 21,232,995 (32%) 22,917,814 (12%) 


Increases for 14 Libraries During the Depression by Dewey Divisions 


000 §6€6©100 «6200 «6300 «©6400 )«€©65500)6=©6600)3=— 70003 « 800)Ss« 900: Travel Bio Fic 
PITTSBURGH 47% 99% 18% 230% 938% 58% 94% 54% 36% 42% 51% 174% 13% 
NEWARK (Main) 50 84 107 56 55 98 93 103 55 51 33 74 -8 
EE: ves wcks'ee 45 49 39 61 31 7 51 57 31 30 43 55 34 
DENVER ...... 36 54 14 7 55 30 21 50 12 30 56 44 36 
BIRMINGHAM -22 39 36 = -15 68 -6 20 3 -14 -7 -5 38 54 

('28-'34) 

LOS ANGELES .... 162 136 88 94° 108 74 114 90 71 57 154 122 73 

('27-'33) 
eco 39 137 63 246 196 122 46 14 136 159 37 15 
CLEVELAND ..... 23 85 15 78 44 17 65 53 2 25 11 26 33 

('28-'33) 

NEW YORK CIRCU- 

EAEIEE  sagtecess 32 60 8 29 38 46 60 38 18 13 61 53 17 
QUEENSBORO 144 142 47 36 75 71 99 64 45 48 79 102 4 
SAN DIEGO ....... 32 36 17 67 37 46 24 3 18 47 63 69 29 
OKLAHOMA CITY 64 55 54 45 69 84 105 59 55 82 74 

(' 28-33) 

GE. drbeé Oia odie 71 107 69 154 42 118 107 69 54 68 153 5: 124 
BUFFALO .......... 79 92 69 60 51 44 52 9 25 46 51 47 
Vi oe ee 


(Continued from page 549) 

to be a gala affair, only diploma winners 
being privileged to participate. It was 
a day to be remembered. General Donald 
Miller of the North Branch Library, 
newly acclaimed Administrator, led the 
parade mounted upon a pony. General 
Works Project and the William Henry 
Harrison School scored the highest 
honors. Some three hundred faithful 
supporters, representing books and book 
characters, followed with trumpets and 
drum. Scouts, public officials, and citi- 
zens turned out to lend their influence 
and presence to the new administration 
and to view Old Man Depression led 
in chains, having been captured by the 
Little Lame Prince and Tom Sawyer. 

Now a feeling of sadness comes over 
us as we realize how still and deserted 





Book characters leading Old Man 
Depression away 


the library has become. Gone are the 
happy vacation days, the eager little 
faces, the childish enthusiasm—gone for 
another year. 








The Summer Season 
A COLLECTION OF VACATION READING PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Reading with Credit 


N a community where the juvenile circula- 

tion at the library is never an astounding 
figure during the most rushing seasons, it 
becomes a distinct problem to keep up that 
circulation during the summer months. School 
is out and the stimulus for reading which is 
often provided from that source has ceased, 
creating a need for some other stimulus. 

The librarians at the two branch libraries 
in our part of the city felt this need and 
applied to our school for help. Miss Wood- 
son, of the Portland Branch, and Miss Cooper, 
of the Jefferson Branch, met with the Prin- 
cipal and a committee from our school to 
formulate a plan that might help introduce as 
many as possible of our children to the 
library during vacation. 

The previous year a splendid reading list 
had been prepared by the librarians and Eng- 
lish teachers in the city schools, and this list, 
printed in booklet form, was used as a basis 
for the selection of books. Each child was 
urged to secure a list, at the price of five 
cents, for his own use altho this was not 
compulsory as a copy was kept on file at each 
of the branch libraries. 

In preparing our rules for the contest we 
were careful to make them as little like 
lessons as possible, which was not so easy 
a task as it might seem, since we had decided 
to give each member fulfilling the require- 
ments extra credit in English the following 
fall. To librarians in communities where 
reading has become a habit with the children 
and circulations soar, our requirements might 
seem rather easy to fulfill but this was a new 
venture with us and ‘we were avowedly after 
as large a group as possible. We predicted 
that we might have twenty, and at the most 
thirty, who would complete the course, so 
you can imagine our delight when forty-two 
qualified for certificates in the fall. Numbers 
of others had done part of the required read- 
ing. 

During the last two weeks of the semester 
the English teachers in our school devoted 
several class periods to this project and 
presented the following rules which had been 
mimeographed for each pupil who desired a 


copy. 
SuMMER READING 


1. The pupils are to receive booklets 
“Books I Have Read” from the public 
branch libraries. Each pupil is to keep 
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a record of his summer reading in 
these booklets according to the direc- 
tions in the book. 
It would be advisable to: 
Keep a neat notebook. 
Keep full details in outline, including 
important characters, place and story. 

2. Books read which are taken from the 
“Books for Junior High School List,” 
or books by the same authors, or books 
recommended by the librarians will be 
given a credit of ten (10) points each. 
Other books may count two (2) points. 

3. Extra credit for this reading will be 
given in the English classes at Western 
Junior High School. This will apply to 
new pupils entering Western who show 
a similar record. 

4. Pupils who have a total record of 100 
points will be eligible to try for the 
Western Junior Reading Certificate in 
the fall. 

As soon as possible after the opening of 
school a very short check up of several 
general questions was given the pupils. The 
questions included the type of story, several 
characters, a twenty word synopsis and a 
statement of an opinion of the book. Those 
who could give an accurate enough account 
of five of the books read were given a cer- 
tificate which read: 





WESTERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Louisville, Kentucky 
READING CERTIFICATE 
This certifies that 


having fulfilled the requirements as_ worked 
out by a Reading Committee of Western 
Junior High School in cooperation with the 
Jefferson Branch Library and the Portland 


Branch Library has earned this Reading 
Certificate. 

Certified by Rs va neck iltecthekuse yes 
Reading Com. Principal 











These certificates were presented by the 
Principal at an assembly, for which the pro- 
gram was provided by the children. Two 
short plays, based on the books they had read, 
essays and original poems delighted the audi- 
ence and helped to crystallize the value of 
the reading they had done in the minds of 
those taking part. 

This was the first summer reading plan to 
be worked out between the schools and the 


libraries and since such an interest was 
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Growing up with books at the Muskogee (Okla.) Public Library 


aroused among our students we decided to 
use exactly the same rules for the next year. 
We have included one extra point which 
is entirely optional—if any child wishes to 
write a play based on the books read this 
summer, that child will receive a gold seal on 
his certificate. The best play will be presented 
at the fall assembly. 

At least two hundred children have ex- 
pressed an interest in our plan and we hope 
they all win certificates. 

Louise P. Jerrerson, Librarian 
Western Junior High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


“Books that Made Me Grow” 


T has been the custom in the Children’s 

Department of the Muskogee Public Li- 
brary for the past few years to link the sub- 
ject of the summer project with the national 
book week theme of the preceding fall. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1934, a reading project 
called “Growing up with Books” was worked 
out in the following manner. 

A reading club was formed which was 
open to all school children. To gain member- 
ship a child had to read and report upon 
five books suitable for his grade and age. 
A booklet entitled “Books that Made me 
Grow” was then assigned to the child and 
the names of these books and all others read 


thru the summer were recorded in it by the 
librarian. At the close of the summer pro- 
gram the booklets were given to the children 


and in many cases school reading credits 
were accorded by teachers the following 
fall. 

A large poster was displayed with the 
words “Growing up with Books” lettered on 


it. A pyramid composed of eight steps was 
arranged below. As the club program con- 
tinued for eight weeks, there was a step for 
each week. A baby boy was pictured on the 
bottom step on one side, and a baby girl on 
the other. Each week, the number of books 
read by boys and the number read by girls 
were posted on the pyramid, and pictures of 
increasing ages shown on the different steps. 
At the top stood a picture of a Boy Scout 
and of 2 Girl Scout. 


Individual records of the club members 
were posted below the large picture. Each 
member had his name lettered in this space 
and for each five books a colored block was 
placed above it. Children watched the growth 
of their individual blue pillars closely during 
the summer. 


At the end of eight weeks a party was 
given in one of the City parks for the mem- 
bers of the club and their friends. Songs, 
dances, readings and a play by the Junior 
Players’ Club, a hobby club of the Children’s 
Department, comprised the entertainment. 
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Following the program, the boy who had read 
the most books during the summer and the 
girl who had read the most books were 
crowned king and queen of books. Boys and 
girls who ranked second and third were 
honored with pennants and badges according 
to their places won. 

Members who had read twenty-four books 
or more received certificates of good reading 
as awards recognizing their reading merit. 
All members received their booklets “Books 
that Made me Grow” at this time. 

In the book week celebration of the preced- 
ing fall, adults were invited to write to Mrs. 
Cora Case Porter, Librarian, and tell of their 
favorite childhood classic. These letters 
which were posted on our library bulletin 
and later read to the children at story hour 
revealed how valued was the opportunity to 
read during the growing years, and where that 
opportunity was missed how deep the regret 
of a loss that was difficult to repair. Mem- 
bers of the vacation reading club found delv- 
ing into these old favorites, along with the 
newer books, an exciting summer hobby. 

Dorotuy F. CoacHMAN, Children’s Lib’n 
Muskogee (Okla.) Public Library 


A Story and Lecture Program 


E serve a community of 8,000 persons. 

We have an advantage over larger 
communities in that library borrowers are 
more informal and occasionally drop remarks, 
while getting their books marked, about 
themselves, their travels and experiences. 
Mental notes are made of such conversations. 
Because of this relationship we were able to 
pick fifteen people whom we considered able 
to lead a group of children and young people 
in some interesting and timely discussion. 

We approached these people with marked 
success. Seven women and eight men re- 
sponded without any reticence. The program 
was discussed, arranged, printed, and inserted 
in the local water bills, insuring its receipt 
in every home. 

Each Tuesday morning in July and August 
at half after ten o'clock, story-hours were 
held for the younger children, from the third 
grades thru the sixth. But we had a varied 
group assemble each week. There were some 
from the first grade and they ranged to older 
sisters, brothers, aunts, and mothers. At- 
tendance varied from 65 to 100 weekly. 

One entrance of our library is shady all 
morning and has a long colonial porch with 
five steps up from the ground. It was here 
that we held the story-hours, converting the 
porch into a sort of amphitheater. The story 
teller sat in front of the children, who were 
enmassed on the steps. On the walk was a 
bulletin board and a table for display mate- 
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rial. Fortunately the weather was favorable 
until the last week, when we were forced to 
hold the last hour in the then new juvenile 
department in the basement of the main 
library. Recently this room has been vacated 
for another and better location in a school 
building across the green from the library. 

We have summed up briefly a resumé of 
the programs. 

Brazil. An inspiring and lively talk il- 
lustrated by pictures emphasizing how modern 
the country is, the snake farms where serums 
are developed to counteract snake bite, the 
food, schools, descriptions of coffee, rubber 
and banana plantations. Questions were 
answered after each topic had been described. 

Switzerland. The display materials for this 
hour consisted of a complete toy train pat- 
terned in exact replica of the continental 
type of railroad, a Swiss sled, chairs, carv- 
ings and many pictures. Swiss legends were 
told and the daily life of the children of 
Switzerland was described. 

Italy. A very accurate description of 
present day Italy was given with plenty of 
questions from the group to be answered. 
Two very long but extremely interesting 
stories held the children in rapt attention far 
over the time limit. 

Japan. About twenty-five dolls were ex- 
hibited and passed around for inspection as 
illustrations of dress used in every walk of 
life in Japan. A story was read from a first 
primer in Japanese and the children begged 
to learn a few words. Two short stories were 
told. 


Netherlands. The story teller was a native- 
born Hollander and arrived in her Dutch 
costume. She brought miniature reproduc- 
tions of boats, shoes, household utensils and 
furniture. At the end of her talk about the 
customs and people in Holland she told two 
very delightful stories. In conclusion the boys 
and girls learned a Dutch game which is 
played by the children in Holland today. 


England. Windsor castle, the life of 
famous people who have lived there and 
some legends of the age of chivalry furnished 
the background for this hour. The lady who 
led the hour was -a native of Windsor, so 
was able to present a very real picture of 
the place. Special English holidays, boat 
races, the Horse Guards, and the Tower 
of London were described with pictures and 
posters illustrating them. English legends and 
fairy tales were included. 

Norway. The person whom we had asked 
to tell us about Norway asked us if her 
husband could do so since he was native 
born. We assented with qualms but the re- 
sult was more than gratifying. He brought 
miniatures of many household articles which 
were passed around in addition to telling 
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Story hour group at Verona (N.J.) 
Public Library 


about his home and childhood. He also 
brought a young native boy who played the 
accordion. He and his wife demonstrated a 
native folk dance. The children were charmed 
by the music. 


This concludes the program planned for 
the younger folk. During the entire time we 
were competing with two playgrounds, but 
they reported less attendance on those days 
due to our programs. Reading was stimu- 
lated and much interest was shown in the 
countries represented. The choice of coun- 
tries was made according to the people who 
lead the groups. Either they were natives or 
had lived in these particular countries for 
some time. We felt that these people would 
be able to tell about the countries more 
accurately because of their personal contact 
and experience. 


For the Older Boys and Girls 


In: addition to the story hour an evening 
program was planned for the older boys and 
girls, Junior and Senior High School age. 
We must state that many adults came too. 
These lectures were presented Thursday 
evenings and as many as possible were il- 
lustrated with lantern slides or actual speci- 
mens. These meetings were very informal 
and open discussion was held at the close of 
each session. The following topics were dis- 
cussed : 


History of lighting and development of 
modern electric light bulbs for various types 
of work from deep sea diving to flying field 
flood lights. This lecture was illustrated by 
many samples set up and connected with the 
current. A moving picture film on lighting 
from the earliest days to the most modern 
effects concluded the lecture. 

Stamps. The lecturer, a stamp collector 
of note and publisher of several stamp maga- 
zines, displayed his albums of oddities that 
occur in the stamp world. Many of these 
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albums have received ribbons in the national 
hobby and stamp shows. 

Aztec: Civilization. One of the local min- 
isters has made an extensive study on this 
subject and gave an excellent talk illustrated 
with pictures loaned thru the State Museum. 
He introduced another resident who had 
visited many Aztec ruins and who told of 
the present day culture as he saw it. 

Finger Printing. A series of enlargements 
of actual cases and slides was used in il- 
lustrating the work of a finger-printer. The 
lecturer, an expert in his line and connected 
with a state penitentiary, explained the uses 
being made of finger prints in the criminal 
field and commercial world. 

World Travel. Colored slides, having been 
made from photographs taken along the way 
on a world tour by one of the eminent towns- 
men, were shown. He was greeted by a crowd 
who were interested in the experiences and 
places of interest spoken of thruout the lec- 
ture. 


Insects. A Biology teacher living in the 
town presented an enlightening talk on the 
habits and lives of common insects such as: 
wasps, ants, locusts, walking sticks, and pink 
katydids. He illustrated his lecture with a 
bouquet of field flowers covered with tiny 
specimens of bugs, beetles, butterflies, etc. to 
show how nature preserves these creatures 
from enemies. 

Minerals. Two hundred exquisite speci- 
mens were displayed by a collector-lecturer 
who told of his hobby and results of collect- 
ing at home, in nearby fields, quarries, and 
abroad. He placed stones under X-ray ma- 
chines and had a complete amateur collector’s 
kit for inspection. He presented a very learned 
lecture on the native sources for minerals. A 
young college student present was seen to 
take copious notes and many out of town 
people attended this lecture. The library bor- 
rowed many of the specimens for an exhibit 
which attracted much interest for many weeks. 

Newspaper Editing. A city editor of a New 
York paper who resides in the town gave an 
evening of his busy time to describe the neces- 
sary processes of gathering news for a large 
paper and circulation. He drew from his per- 
sonal experiences for much of his talk and 
answered the battery of questions the boys 
presented. 

The work entailed in presenting these pro- 
grams consisted of approaching the possible 
prospects, interviewing them for material to 
be used as publicity for the local newspapers, 
and finding extra pictorial and exhibit mate- 
rial to be placed in the library prior to the 
lectures. The townspeople had to be reminded 
that special features were being put on for 
them and personal contacts were made thru 
all the channels open to a library. 
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The reaction of those who attended indi- 
cated that they enjoyed these informal hours 
and appreciated the efforts of those “who so 
generously helped us in this venture. 

Marcaret Grassy, Librarian 
Verona (N.J.) Public Library 


American Journey 


INCE I am always interested in reading 

in your Bulletin the plans which other li- 
brarians have used for promoting summer 
reading, I should like to tell others of the 
plan I used this past summer as I felt it 
aroused a high degree of interest. 


The boys and girls of the Wooster Public 
Library read about our own country—books 
of travel, nature, history, and biographies of 
famous men and women. The books were 
arranged according to grades to help the 
children in the selection of their books. The 
first book read earned an outline map of the 
United States for the boy or girl. For each 
additional book read a colored silhouette 
illustrating the story was pasted on the map— 
an Indian for an Indian story, a bucking 
bronco for a cowboy story, a covered wagon 
for a pioneer story, etc. After ten books had 
been read and reported on, the child’s name 
was placed on the honor roll. The interest 
was high and lasted well thruout the summer, 
many reading more than the required number 
of books. At the end the names of those who 
had completed the maps were published in the 
daily paper and the maps were exhibited in 
the library booth at the county fair. 


We felt that this type of summer reading 
was especially helpful, for boys and girls who 
never before were interested in history read 
many books which helped pass the summer 
and also will be of use in their school work. 


EupHEeMIA Nessitt, Children’s Lib’n 
Wooster (O.) Public Library 


Cool Reading for Hot Days 


URING one of the hottest summers 

South Bend, Indiana, ever experienced 
the children of the Public Library and its 
Branch Libraries had a delightful time fol- 
lowing the trip Admiral Byrd took on his 
last voyage to Little America. They did 
this thru the reading of eight books, the 
groupings of which were as follows: I. 
United States—any book on United States 
history, travel, folklore, or fiction relating 
to the United States; II. Central America— 
including Panama, Mexico, Cuba, West 
Indies; III. South America; IV. Ships and 
transportation—any form of transportation; 
V. Hobbies—anything out of which a hobby 
can possibly be made, such as stamps, handi- 
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Members of the Byrd Reading Club of 

The South Bend (Ind.) Public Library 

kept cool by following Admiral Byrd to 

the south pole. Penguins served as honor 
rolls. 


craft, collecting, puppets, animals, travel, etc. ; 
VI. Nature stories—animals, birds, fish, stars, 
etc.; VII. Recreation—any book of fiction; 
VIII. The Antarctic—anything on either the 
antarctic or arctic regions, biographies of 
Byrd or any other Polar explorers. 

A record of the books each child read 
was kept in a folder on the front of which 
was a penguin holding up a placard on which 
was written “Byrd Reading Club.” On the 
inside of the folder was space for the name 
of each book read to be written and the back 
was decorated with another penguin. The 
name of the child to whom the folder be- 
longed was placed on the front. This folder 
was given to each child as he finished his 
trip with a button on which was printed 
“Byrd Reading Club.” Thru the courtesy of 
one of the South Bend dairies all those who 
finished were also permitted to attend a mov- 
ing picture concerning Byrd. 

A large map showing the route taken by 
Byrd and his companions was of great in 
terest to the children and nine large penguins 
decorating the walls of the Children’s Room 
rolls; eight of which 
stood for the eight different kinds of books 
read, the ninth being the final honor roll for 
those who completed the trip. All the posters 
were done in black and white and it was on 
the white vests of the penguins that the honor 
rolls were kept. 

Erner G. Baker, Librarian 
South Bend (Ind.) Public Library 
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Ladders of Books 


66Q°TART at the bottom of the ladder and 
work upward.” 


This slogan was much more than a catch- 
phrase to more than a hundred young par- 
ticipants in the novel summer-reading contest 
conducted very successfully at the West End 
Branch of the Boston Public Library. The 
contest started the day after school closed, 
June 22, 1934, and ended the day before school 
re-opened, September 12. The impetus it 
gave to reading was noticeable from the very 
start, and resulting benefits to the children 
were ample repayment for the efforts of the 
librarians. 

The plot was very simple, but the competi- 
tion incentive made it a serious and en- 
grossing contest. Each of the contestants 
was given a sheet of gold paper, mounted 
on brown cardboard, on which was drawn 
a ladder with ten rungs. Above the ladder 
was the child’s mame, grade, and school. 
When the child finished reading a book, he 
brought it to the Children’s Librarian or her 
assistants, and gave an oral review of the 
book, after which the name and author were 
recorded on a rung of the ladder. It was 
necessary to do more than ruffle the pages 
of the book to have it count, for searching 
questions as to plot and character were asked 
to make sure the book was read well. 


After the first few rungs were filled, the 
ladders were hung around the Children’s 
Room to be inspected by all the other boys 
and girls. Comparisons were stimulating, for 
the remaining rungs were scaled with gratify- 
ing celerity. We had set a minimum of ten 
books to make a child eligible for a prize, 
feeling that to read one book a week was 
within the power of even slow children, and 
that some goal must be set to give them an 


incentive. Our aim was not so much to 
build circulation as to foster the reading 
habit during non-school months when the 


lack of the teachers’ spur allows children to 
drop books altogether. 


Even after the tops of their ladders were 
reached, some of the children continued to 
report their reading, and soon these boys and 
girls were vying with each other to see who 
could fill the most ladders. 

Those who took part were children in the 
fourth to ninth grades, all but four of them 
girls. Their ages varied from nine to four- 
teen years. 


The winner, Mildred Shahian, an Armenian 
girl entering the eighth grade, could have 
made trapezes of her ladders, with eighty- 
three books to her record. She was one of 
the girls who made excellent use of the li- 
brary garden, sitting on the green benches 
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while she read, occasionally glancing up to 
make sure that her baby brother still slept 
in his carriage. Under the shade of the lin- 
dens, on the benches. or on the broad stone 
steps, the children used to sit, enjoying their 
books in the atmosphere of climbing roses 
and hardy marigolds. 

Since we advertised the contest in the 
classrooms during the last week of school, 
there were 133 children who entered the 
contest; 24 merely registered; and only 48 
reached the tops of their ladders to become 
eligible for a prize. The nature of the prizes 
was kept a dark secret until the end, so 
speculation was rife among the children. 
“We'll get lollypops,” said one youngster. 
“That’s all the library could afford to give so 
many.” That the prizes were not the only 
incentive can be seen by such a remark. We 
were ourselves a little worried as to what we 
could afford. But a solution, neat and inex- 
pensive, soon presented itself. 

The awarding of prizes was an interesting 
affair. The children gathered in the presence 
of the grammar school principals in the 
library lecture hall, and listened to two talks, 
one by Miss Alice M. Jordan, Supervisor of 
Children’s Work, and the other by Mr. Louis 
F. Ranlett, Chief of the Book-Selection De- 
partment. Ice-cream and cookies were served 
and the prizes awarded. To the three children 
who had embarked on the contest with such 
enthusiasm that they had finished ten books 
within the first week, and to the three children 
who read the most good books went special 
prizes—books, donated by the librarian of the 
West End Branch. Every winner received a 
souvenir bookmark made of rich colored 
leather—and stamped in gold with the words: 
“Winner—West End Library—1934 Reading 
Contest.” These charming reminders were 
made at the Library Bindery out of stock 
scraps of leather, but despite their humble 
origin they were eagerly taken up, and now 
constitute one of the most desirable trophies 
—a collector’s item in the West End of 
Boston. 

The following Monday the Wells grammar 
school for girls gave a playlet at assembly 
in which the prize-winning pupils showed 
their ladders and reviewed the books which 
they most enjoyed. The principal of the 
Peter Faneuil School for Boys professed 
much shame at the poor showing made by 
the boys of the district, and promised to 
use the boy winners as an example thruout 
the school to stimulate reading. 


Thru our close contact with the children 
we were able to guide their reading as indi- 
viduals more than the busy winter hours 
permit. It gave us an opportunity to suggest 
books with a different kind of plot, to bring 
to their notice books with uninviting covers, 
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Entrance to “A Century of Progress” at 
the Port Jervis (N.Y.) Free Library 


to help them to see that a good story may 
be on a school list. The necessity of giving 
a verbal review of the book taught them to 
read more carefully and to appreciate to some 
extent style and character portrayal. 

We feel that the contest provided the 
children with much amusement in addition 
to making them better readers, and the re- 
sults are sufficiently gratifying to inspire us 
to hold another contest next summer. Cir- 
culation figures felt the reverberations of the 
contest, so did the classrooms, but, best of all, 
something was contributed to the cultural 
development of the children who took part. 


Fanny Gowpste1n, Librarian 
West End Branch Public Library 


A Century of Progress Thru Books 


HE annual Vacation Reading Club at the 

Port Jervis Free Library, Port Jervis, 

N. Y. this year consisted of a trip to the Cen- 

tury of Progress in Chicago (via books) by 
all the members of the club. 

The children’s room of the library was 


converted into a miniature World’s Fair. 
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First were shown the many means of travel 
from Port Jervis to Chicago, airplane, train, 
bus, and automobile. Upon arrival at the 
Fair, the “Travel and Transportation Build- 
ing” was our first “stop.” Here was a display 
showing the progress from the covered wagon 
days to the airplanes and zeppelins of the 
present. The “Planetarium” was represented 
by many interesting pictures of stars, planets, 
observatories, and the Adler Planetarium. 
Next “stop” was the “Aquarium” which fas- 
cinated the children. A display of deep sea 
creatures, star fish, coral, sea biscuits, and 
sea shells, and also an aquarium of live fish, 
salamanders, and polliwogs. The “Dairy,” 
“Horticultural,” “Electrical” and “Agricul- 
tural” Buildings, as well as the “Hall of 
Science” and Byrd’s Polar Ship were there 
to be visited, each represented with pictures, 
books, and appropriate displays. 

The children were delighted with their 
“Enchanted Island” under the big garden 
umbrella. The “Field Museum” charmed 
them with its Indian relics, stuffed birds, 
preserved snakes, and specimens borrowed 
from our museum. The “Court of Nations” 
was composed of various exhibits from for- 
eign countries—Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Italy, Sweden, Ireland, France 
—pictures, curios, books, flags, and what not 
loaned by friends. 

Each member was given a map of the 
Chicago Fair grounds to guide him. The 
children of the older group read a book to 
designate each of the twelve required “stops” 
made at the Fair, while the younger members 
were required to read only eight books each. 
Eighty-six per cent of the members met these 
requirements. 

At the close of eight weeks the annual 
party was held. At this time, those who had 
completed the required reading, and so were 
eligible to attend, enjoyed games and story 
telling. Diplomas were awarded to each child, 
and a prize was given to the child in each 
group reading the largest number of books. 
Instead of the usual refreshments souvenirs 
from the World’s Fair in Chicago were pre- 
sented to each child. 

We consider the club a success judging 
from the sustained interest among the mem- 
bers, the publicity given by the local papers, 
the quality and amount of reading done, 
and the number of visitors continually with 
us. 

Janet B. Mason, Children’s Librarian 


Port Jervis (N.Y.) Free Library 


[Eprror’s Note—A similar “Century of 
Progress” project was worked out at the Vin- 
cennes (Ind.) Public Library. It is described 
in Recreation, July 1934.] 
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The Rainbow Reading Club 


HE article on “Summer Reading Adven- 

tures” in the May-June 1934 number of 
the Bulletin I found to be most interesting. 
Having had a Vacation Reading Club in our 
children’s room for the previous two sum- 
mers, which we felt to be successful, we 
welcomed some new ideas. Our plan has been 
to hold a Rainbow Vacation Reading Club 
which starts the day after school closes for 
the summer. Several weeks before school 
closes the children start inquiring when the 
Rainbow Club will start. 

Our club has been conducted in this man- 
ner. We had buttons made with a rainbow 
(in color) across the top and the words 
“Vacation Reading Club” printed in black 
letters. On the bulletin board we placed a 
large poster, with a rainbow across the top, 
done in water colors. One of the assistants 
made the poster and under the rainbow we 
wrote the names of the club members. Each 
member was asked to read six books during 
the summer; one for each color of the rain- 
bow. He was to report briefly to an assistant 
on each book read. When he reported on his 
first book he was given a button and his 
name went on the poster with a colored seal 
opposite his name. A different colored seal 
was added for each book read. We made 
the reporting on the books very informal and 
the children were delighted to report. They 
wanted to keep on after the six required 
books were read and our chief difficulty was 
to prevent hearing in minute detail the entire 
story of the book. Each child who succeeded 
in acquiring six colored seals opposite his 
name was awarded a blue star on his personal 
card. The blue star entitled him to borrow 
four books instead of three until the end of 
the year, December 31. 

The children have thoroly enjoyed their 
summer reading, for we have tried to make 
it fun and not a task. The fact that they 
want to repeat it again this year is proof 
of its success. 


Nan H. Lane, Children’s Librarian 
Wilmington Institute Free Library 
Wilmingten, Delaware 


The University of the Philippines at Manila 
has just issued the first Library Handbook 
to be published in the Islands. This guide to 
the use of the libraries of the University is 
edited by Perfecto S. Sison, Librarian of the 
Northern Luzon Junior College at Vigan, 
Ilocos Sur. 
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The Enchanted Island of Books at Port 
Jervis’s Miniature Fair 


Tom Swift and the Rover Boys 


(Continued from page 543) 
“Books Made into Movies.” They go 
like hot cakes because the children think 
that a book that someone has made into 
a movie must have an interesting story. 
Usually they are right. 


Awhile ago I heard William Lyon 
Phelps say in answer to a question 
“What books shall I buy my boys from 
ten to sixteen for Christmas ?” 


“Buy them a set of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. When they have finished 
those let me know.” 


He went on to say that as a boy he 
read Alger, Henty, etc. to escape from 
boredom. But Robert Louis Stevenson 
offers the same escape plus something 
more. 


For me that is the answer. Give chil- 
dren the adventure they crave, but give 
them books written with sincerity and 
honesty. 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Medical Library Association will be held in 
Rochester, New York, June 17 to 19. Sessions 
will be held at the Rochester Academy of 
Medicine and the University of Rochester 
Medical School. All interested in the develop- 
ment of medical libraries are invited to attend. 











THs seems rather an arduous sugges- 

tion, perhaps, for our extraordinar- 
ily busy times and often very straitened 
circumstances. The purpose, however, 
is to show how one library of no great 
size worked it out. The term small li- 
brary, as applied in this particular case, 
means a book collection of some 35,000 
volumes, and a regular staff of six full- 
time and three part-time assistants. 

The Peter White Public Library, 
founded in 1872, carries distinction in 
the harmonious furnishings of the li- 
brary itself, its unusual collection of oil 
paintings by artists having connections 
in Marquette, as well as many books 
received by way of gift. New and well 
selected books have been added thru the 
years; their use, however, was until re- 
cently restricted thru the out-of-date and 
inadequate catalog, inherited from the 
earlier days when cataloging was in its 
infancy, and presenting the unusual prob- 
lem: can it be revised or must we re- 
catalog, root and branch? In our case it 
was plainly the latter. In 1925 a be- 
ginning was made with the recataloging, 
but the press of the regular work made 
progress very slow and library funds 
did not permit added help. Knowing 
the value of an up-to-date catalog one of 
our library trustees, Mrs. Carroll Paul, 
acquainted her mother, Mrs. Mary 
Beecher Longyear, with the local need 
and a handsome gift resulted, making it 
possible to secure for the work the 
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Recataloging the Small Library 


By Agnes O. Hanson* 





services of an experienced cataloger, 
the additional expenses to be provided 
for in the library budget. 

Begun in the fall of 1930, it involved 
the recataloging of some 25,000 volumes 
of which a number have been weeded out 
as the work has gone on. Before the end 
of the two years for which the gift made 
provision the adult book co'lection had 
been completed and it is this portion that 
enters into this account. The cataloging 
of the relatively small children’s collec- 
tion and the documents was carried on 
as a part of the regular work. 

The first step in the recataloging was 
to correlate previous records and to 
formulate a code and policies for future 
work. We use Akers, annotated to fit 
local needs, and the A.L.A. catalog rules 
as our base. The set of model cards 
illustrating the A.L.A. rules, which can 
be obtained from the Library of Con- 
gress Card Division, are a most useful 
adjunct to the code. It is to be expected 
that no single code can cover all ques- 
tions that arise, and to take care of some 
of hers, the cataloger had previously 
prepared a supplement consisting of 
gleanings from Fellows and Hitchler, 
and other sources, to which we add from 
time to time. The library edition of 
Dewey was annotated and checked for 
points used. The Pittsburgh public li- 
brary Code of alphabeting rules was the 
one adopted for our library and we 
annotated it to suit local needs and sup- 


ration, Detroit, formerly Cataloger and Acting Librarian, Peter 
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plemented it with the Cleveland public 
library code. 

As for a subject heading list, we 
adopted Sears as our base, checking and 
double-checking it and adding freely 
from the Library of Congress subject 
heading book where Sears needs expan- 
sion, as well as from the U.S. Catalog 
and other sources. We also found the 
special pamphlets of the Library of Con- 
gress on literature and geographical sub- 
divisions quite invaluable. As a record of 
headings and cross references used, the 
subject heading file on cards seems ad- 
vantageous, for it is expansive making 
it easy to keep up-to-date, and definitions 
of headings can so easily be incorporated 
in it. For our purposes, however, we 
starred headings in Sears requiring defi- 
nition or further expansion and incor- 
porated them in our supplementary file 
on cards which contains also names of 
places. The cross references, which made 
of the catalog a unified whole, we 
thought most economically inserted at 
the end of the work. 

When one is dealing with large quan- 
tities of books, as in recataloging, there 
are also definite administrative problems 
in the efficient handling and sorting of 
books and in securing system and econ- 
omy in operation. In this connection, an 
experiment was made to determine the 
advantage in using, as far as possible, 
the old catalog cards, making necessary 
erasures and corrections thereon. We 
have an electric eraser, which is a great 
time saver, but it was found that, in our 
case, ordering new Library of Congress 
cards would cost only about two-thirds 
as much as the labor involved in cor- 
recting the old cards. Where but little 
correction was needed, however, we have 
used them (about 10 per cent of our 
non-fiction cards) and we have a new, 
fresh-looking catalog, while the old cards 
stayed in the old catalog, for reference 
use, until the books they represented had 
been included in the new catalog and 
then they were scrapped. Having a 
goodly supply of catalog drawers, we 
needed to weed out the old catalog, for 
the sake of expansion, but three times 
in the course of the recataloging, with 
an added saving in time. 
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Aside from the technical phases of the 
work, came the preliminary weeding out 
of material that had outgrown its former 
usefulness. For even with the best of 
selection, books grow out-of-date and 
deadwood must be removed to keep the 
collection live and thrifty. The most 
helpful article we found was that of Miss 
Mary K. Reely, of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, on “Relieving 
Crowded Shelves: a problem in weeding” 
(to be found in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin. 25 :167-72. June 1929. Reprinted 
in Wilson Bulletin. 4:255-8. February 
1930) and the book selection aids were 
invaluable. Bibliographies of various 
subjects, such as the Guide to Historical 
Literature, prepared by experts under 
the joint auspices of the American His- 
torical Association and the American 
Library Association, for history are most 
valuable, and, indeed, the whole refer- 
ence section comes to use at some time 
in the work. I wish to mention par- 
ticularly the A.L.A. catalogs, and the 
Wilson Standard catalog for public li- 
braries series because so up-to-date and 
inclusive also of the best in the old 
standard works, as being quite indis- 
pensable. All titles in the library were 
checked with these aids as the cataloging 
proceeded and we also noted gaps in the 
book collection that needed filling in. 
The final decision in these matters, of 
course, rested with the librarian who in 
the small library must needs be that and 
reference and order department all in 
one. And we were fortunate in having 
the assistance, in deciding on the useful- 
ness of these old books, of instructors 
in the local college and in the high 
school, and other professional people— 
all specialists in their fields. 

Of the volumes withdrawn from the 
shelves, aside from those discarded, a 
few found their way to the local college, 
others of a popular nature were given to 
outlying districts. A list was compiled 
of titles for possible sale and submitted 
to second-hand book stores, and the re- 
sults bore out the need expressed by 
many librarians for some channel for 
the distribution of old books to libraries 
where they might really be of use. Lists 
were also sent to the State Library and 
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the State University Library, with the 
hope that they might find something of 
value, which would be a small return, 
on our part, for services received thru 
inter-library loan. The University re- 
plied that they should like, among other 
things, our old textbooks in library sci- 
ence. While these have no place on our 
shelves they will be an addition to their 
Library School historical library. Re- 
lieved of out-of-date material accumu- 
lated thru the years, with fresh labels 
and a coat of shellac on the books them- 
selves, our shelves took on a festive 
appearance. And when we looked in the 
new catalog we felt that this “making 
new books out of old ones,” as one of 
our assistants put it, had been most 
worthwhile. 


Short Cuts in Cataloging 


Altho you may not be recataloging 
you quite likely have similar problems, 
and with the evergrowing demands of 
the public, and the slenderer pocketbook, 
need to think of short cuts and better 
organization also with the cataloging. 
One of the chief aids to efficiency that I 
can think of is the use of Library of 
Congress cards for all non-fiction. Chil- 
dren, too, readily become accustomed 
to using them. This makes available the 
expert services of our national library in 
Washington at a cost less than that of 
typing the cards in the library. 

For cards necessarily typed in the li- 
brary, it is in accordance with modern 
cataloging practice to make these typed 
cards local unit cards. By unit card we 
mean making one full main card for the 
book and duplicating this card as many 
times as there are subject headings and 
other added entries such as editor, trans- 
lator, etc. and adding these headings to 
this unit card. The old way was to train 
for making a variety of cards, obviously 
a waste of time and effort, and perhaps 
a source of confusion to the public. 

Another way in which the unit is most 
economical is that it makes it possible 
for the cataloger to adapt the main card, 
if L.C. cards are used, or to type the 
form for the main card with tracing, 
and the clerical assistant or typist can 
then easily enough go on and make the 
added cards. Perhaps you have no cata- 
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Workroom of Peter White Public Library 


loger and are the only trained person, 
with a staff of one or two assistants. 
That is all the more reason why you 
shouldn’t spend time at the typewriter 
that might better be spent in meeting 
your public. A high school girl, perhaps, 
who has taken a typing course and who 
is apt and teachable could be trained to 
carry this more routine side of the work. 
Or, if you have an assistant on the staff 
of intelligence and accuracy, as well, 
she could easily learn to do many of 
these things—ordering the L.C. cards, 
checking them and looking up authors’ 
names ; and in this way she would get the 
stimulation of doing new things, of being 
initiated, thru simple cataloging, into the 
field of bibliography. 


There is an old adage “A workman is 
known by his tools,” and this applies also 
to our profession. Most important of all, 
to the cataloger, are her aids and tools, 
her reference library. Aside from Dewey 
and Sears (the L.C. subject heading 
book, too, if possible) the A.L.A. catalog 
rules, Akers’ Cataloging for the Small 
Library, and Merrill’s Code for Classi- 
fiers, she will need Miss Mann’s excellent 
manual both for the wealth of material 
it contains and for its inspiration, for 
Miss Mann is her own best exponent of 
“the letter killeth but the spirit giveth 
life” as applied, also, to cataloging. Even 
the littlest library will have the Booklist, 
that of a larger growth the Book Review 
Digest. And the United States Catalog, 
1928, and its supplements, is an aid so 
valuable that, at the small price quoted 
for the little library, one can scarcely, 
with a good conscience, do without it. 


(Continued on page 563) 
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We may omit bibliographical detail, 
to simplify our cataloging, in accordance 
with local needs, at the same time keep- 
ing uniform and consistent with the 
latest practice, but we must not fail to 
make the most of our collection. The 
library of small or medium size finds 
it useful to analyze freely for material 
found in a chapter, perhaps, or in a part 
of a chapter, whereas the large library, 
having, very likely, individual books on 
the subject wouldn’t bother. Analytics 
are needed especially for biographical 
and anniversary or holiday material, for 
literary and art subjects, for new topics 
in the social sciences and the pure sci- 
ences perhaps not otherwise covered. 
Time is saved by not analyzing books 
already analyzed, such as plays included 
in Firkins. Such aids should be checked 
and kept near the loan desk for refer- 
ence use. The best way to keep a very 
small collection live and useful is to 
make analytics freely, and not least so in 
the children’s department where a brief 
treatment is often just what is wanted. 
One should always be on the lookout for 
“finds,” too, in doing reference work and 
make them permanently useful thru 
added analytics at the time. Thus we 
can have a growing catalog. 

As for cross references, “see” refer- 
ences should be made freely. “See alsos” 
if gone into thoroly require more time 
and effort to keep up than is wisely ex- 
pended in the small library. They can 
be made for topics where they would 
prove specially useful. There are also 
see and see also references which may 
be made to cover a number of subjects 
and are necessary to the card catalog. 
For instance, for Travel and History, 
instead of making a separate reference 
to each country on which you have mate- 
rial in your catalog make one reference 
which reads: Travel, see also subdivision 
Description and travel under names of 
countries and localities (eg. U.S— 
Description and travel) Again, for His- 
tory, see also subdivisions Antiquities, 
Foreign relations, History, and Politics 
and government under names of coun- 
tries, states, etc. Sears is helpful in this 
way, but there is much opportunity to 
use one’s own imagination and judgment. 
For instance, haven’t you seen readers 
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look in the catalog under Poetry for 
individual works of poets and come 
away baffled? We hoped to make provi- 
sion for this by inserting a card reading: 


Poetry 

This heading is used only for books about 
poetry. For works of individual authors see 
the shelves, where they are arranged alpha- 
betically by author’s name under these class 
numbers : 


English and Italian .......... 851 

American ..... 821 Spanish ......... 861 

German ........ FF 871 

pret oe San  Geeek .... 6. ee. 881 
Russian, etc. .... 891 


The aim here as elsewhere in the li- 
brary is “to help the public to help them- 
selves.” 

It is fortunate that the mechanics of 
cataloging have been brought to an effi- 
ciency that augurs well for the future, 
tho there is, no doubt, much room for 
improvement. As to forms of entry, the 
acceptance of the unit card, and the 
bibliographical services of the Library 
of Congress, those are all stabilizing 
factors. There will always be changes 
in subject headings to keep pace with a 
changing world and minor adjustments 
will have to be made within the catalog 
to keep it responsive to modern trends. 
With present cuts in book budgets there 
is more time to spend on the old books, 
perhaps, to check up on our methods, 
and to make needed revisions within the 
catalog. 

The Peter White Library was, indeed, 
fortunate in the gift that made the cata- 
loger possible. In order to carry thru so 
large a piece of work, however, she 
needed to spend as much of her time on 
the bibliographical work and revision 
as possible and to have assistance for the 
many other processes. These things were 
fitted into an otherwise busy schedule, 
with added part-time help in no way 
proportional to the increase in circula- 
tion over the period of time it was in 
progress, and it is the esprit de corps of 
librarian and assistants that meant so 
much in the progress of the work. 

Some statistics for the period of No- 
vember 1, 1930—September 1, 1932 dur- 

(Continued on page 564) 








Children’s Department Exhibit 
By Agatha L. Shea* 


HE work of the Children’s Department 

of The Chicago Public Library was 
presented in a very attractive exhibit in the 
rooms of the Club Woman’s Bureau of 
Mandel Brothers Department Store during 
the month of February. The various methods 
of reading guidance promoted by the de- 
partment were presented including Club 
Work, Story Hour Dramatization, Summer 
Reading Games, Hobby and Handicraft proj- 
ects, and many other activities, all having 
as their objective the development of intel- 
ligent reading on the part of the young 
people. The exhibit was organized in three 
units, each one occupying a very attractive 
alcove booth large enough to permit of free 
circulation of interested observers among the 
exhibits. The first designated as the Club 
Booth contained exhibits of various types of 
club work including a very lovely replica of 
King Arthur’s Round Table made in connec- 
tion with the reading of the epic and other 
chivalry books. Among other exhibits here 
were puppets made and used by the children 
in giving their puppet plays. Star maps made 
by the Boys’ Science Club and coins, stamp 
collections and many other examples of 
Hobby Club work. Book reviews, and plays 
written and produced by members of dramatic 
clubs also found places here. A very much 
appreciated exhibit was that of a Boys’ Club 
of a Branch serving a large Negro district. 
These boys, 5th and 6th grade, largely, under- 
took to make a survey of the district served 
by their Branch and after doing the field 
work, made an ivory soap model of the dis- 
trict showing proper placement of homes, 
schools, hospitals, etc., in relation to Library 
Branch. This was a very creditable under- 
taking and excellently executed. 

The second alcove contained the Summer 
Activities including reading games of various 
kinds. As might be expected most of these 
during the past two years were built about 
the Century of Progress. Among them we 
find the Sky Ride Games, the Ferris Wheel 
Game, the Century Game, and many others. 
These were simply graphic presentations of 
the children’s reading during the summer 
season linked with the amusement element, 
as the children watched their school cars cross 
the Sky Ride Cable or saw their own names 
appear as passengers on the Ferris Wheel 
cars. All the children read from selected 
lists of fiction and non-fiction giving them 
the story both of the century’s progress in 


all lines, and of the many peoples who were 
represented in the villages and exhibits at 
the Fair. In all these games the emphasis is 
placed on quality of reading, not quantity, 
and no prizes or awards are given. 

The third alcove was the Book Display to 
which the other two led, and contained a 
large map presenting the locales of standard 
books, an exhibit contrasting juvenile books 
of today with those of yesterday, and inter- 
esting data on children’s reading interests 
which were the findings of a reading survey 
conducted by a local children’s Branch. In 
addition to the alcoves there were several 
book exhibits including a Child’s Model Li- 
brary, Newbery Exhibit, etc. 

In connection with the exhibit, conferences 
on children’s reading were conducted every 
Saturday morning in a room adjoining it, and 
talks given on topics related to children’s 
reading by prominent speakers including 
school supervisors, P.T.A. and Club leaders, 
librarians and authors. Average attendance 
at these meetings was one hundred and 
seventy-five, taxing the full capacity of the 
room. 


Recataloging the Small Library 


(Continued from page 563) 


ing which the adult collection was recata- 
loged follow : 


Volumes recataloged—15,023 
L.C. cards adapted—20,734 

Old cards used—s,449 

Cards typed—34,900 

Cost of Library of Congress 


RR Pree ee $368.38 
Cost of book pockets, cards, date 
slips, paste, shellac, etc. ap- 
proximately ............ inv 200.00 
Cost of card stock for typing .. 150.00 
Cataloger’s salary ............ 3,480.00 
$4,198.38 


Additional help is not so easily computed, 
since almost all staff members helped in some 
measure or other, with added part-time as- 
sistants. An additional $100 per month, how- 
ever, should take care of this quite adequately. 
The cost per volume recataloged is approxi- 
mately 42 cents. A goodly number of books 
were weeded out, and this and the checking 
with the book selection aids of the entire 
book stock is included in this cost of recata- 
loging. 


* Director of Children’s Work for Branches, Chicago Public Library. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE EXHIBITS OF THE CHILDREN’S SECTION, CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Above, alcove of summer reading games and projects, including Ferris Wheel game, Century 
game, etc.; below, book display, with maps of locales of American books and wall charts of 
children’s reading interests, 








A Picture Collection in a Small Library 
By Hazel Haagensen* 


FEEL it might be of interest for small 

libraries to know something of the Cran- 
ford Free Public Library picture collection. 
Two or three years ago we did have a picture 
collection of some four hundred mounts, but 
this collection seemed doomed to remain in 
its embryonic state because of a small staff 
and lack of time to devote to it. Now we 
find we can boast of four thousand mounts. 
I shall tell you of the evolution of its growth. 

At a P.T.A. meeting an enterprising group 
of both teachers and parents discussed the 
merits of pictorial education and bemoaned 
the fact that the library had such a small 
collection. However, these people realized 
that the library, handicapped with a small 
staff, could not undertake such a collection as 
they had in mind so they themselves formed 
a picture committee and decided to do the 
work for the library. A chairman was ap- 
pointed and she in turn appointed committees 
and sub-committees to collect, cut, mount, 
classify and accession the pictures. She was 
fortunate in obtaining the services of a woman 
who was familiar with cataloging. Certain 
topics were assigned to women whose pre- 
dilections were along those lines. For example 
a woman interested in art was given paintings 
to work up—one interested in gardening was 
given flowers and plants, etc., ad infinitum. 

When the pictures are ready to be filed, they 
are taken to the children’s librarian and she 
looks them over and marks the cross refer- 
ences on the guide cards. 


The expenses of this work with the ex- 
ception of the cabinets in which the pictures 
are filed and which are paid for by the library 
are all defrayed by the five P.T.A. groups, one 
for each school and the Wednesday morning 
club, which was instrumental in starting our 
library. 

The chairman visited many picture collec- 
tions in and about New Jersey to familiarize 
herself with the work before she started. 

The first year the committee had more or 
less to feel its way about, trying to make the 
demand and- supply dovetail into as even a 
ratio as possible. Since the scope of the 
work is so great—like Bacon making all 
knowledge its province—there are many in- 
stances when it is impossible to fill certain 
demands. However, if a unit of work is 
stressed and we happen to have no material 
on it the children’s librarian sends an S.O.S. 
to the chairman who makes every possible 
human effort to obtain it. For instance, re- 





Investigating the Picture File 


cently on a class tour the children’s librarian 
met with this question, written in bold letters 
upon the blackboard of one third grade. 
“Why are we unable to get N.J. Indian pic- 
tures at the library?” Said librarian hastened 
back Lilliputian-like and surely enough found 
but one mount—that of a Hackensack chief 
Now verily this was a subject we should 
stress so the chairman was approached and 
she and the said librarian hied themselves 
to Trenton museum. We were able to get 
several pictures, replicas of the Indian exhibit 
to be seen there. Back we came and. rélayed 
them to third grades. 

Last year especially in October and No- 
vember there was a spurt in picture circulation 
—especially on Mondays and Tuesdays. Again 
the P.T.A. came to our rescue and sent a 
woman from the association on each of those 
days to watch over the file—veritable guardian 
angels. 


We have since solved the problem of con- 
gestion about the picture file by keeping in- 
formed of the unit work. These units are 
printed in the school halls and we slip in, get 
our information and garner material on the 
units. Then we place it in an empty drawer, 
calling attention to this fact by a suitable 
poster on top of the case. Under temporary 
captions we now have such units as clothes- 
Greek and Roman life—Colonial period. Since 
these units last about six weeks it seems well 
worth while taking the time to do it before- 
hand: it saves much time during the rush 
hours. For instance, when the unit -Middle 
ages was in progress it would have taken 
much time to collect this material scattered 
under chivalry—countries—armor—c a s t | es— 
manuscripts—tournaments, etc. It took but 


* Children’s Librarian, Cranford (N.J.) Free Public Library. 
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a fraction of that time for the children to 
pick out their pictures when they found them 
all under one caption. 

From time to time the librarian visits with 
the group who mount pictures for an exchange 
of ideas. 

This past year our picture circulation in- 
creased two thousand. Children whose parents 
have worked on this file have a possessive 
feeling for it and often call it “our picture 
collection” in comparison with the original 
library file. 

Our best patrons are little children—which 
is but natural. Those children who are too 
young to read delight in the pictures, espe- 
cially if they are in dashing gay colors. There 
is no doubt they are learning while looking. 
I do not remember the old Chinese adage ver- 
batim but the gist of it is what one hears can 
go in one ear and out the other but what one 
sees must stay since there is no hole at the 
back of the head thru which it can escape. 

Teachers use the material both for instruc- 
tion and decorative purposes. 

The Wednesday morning club members use 
them to complement papers or talks. 

Commercial artists are trickling in. 

As for the library, we find a constant use 
for them. We flank our walls with them. One 
week we pick out pictures to show the evolu- 
tion of books—the caveman chiseling pictures 
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“Our best patrons are little children” 


on the walls of the cave—the minstrel—the 
monks making manuscripts—Indians writing 
on buffalo skins—Gutenberg with the first 
bible—paper making—the modern printing 
press, etc. Another week we show houses, 
etc. We also combine pictures with special 
book exhibits. 

The Cranford Library makes a deep curtsy 
to the donors of this work. This work shows 
the acme of cooperation and has proven a 
fine solution for a small town library. As far 
as I know this is a pioneer movement. I hope 
it will prove the Paul Revere in awakening 
similar small towns to action. 





A Miniature Garden 
By Alda J. Fortune * 


HE idea of model gardens, houses, ships, 

aeroplanes is not new but the practice of 
making models carries with it a fascination 
that compels the persons so interested to find 
fresh enthusiasm in each model attempted. 
One reason for this, is perhaps, the play that 
one’s creative genius and inventiveness are 
allowed to have. 

Nothing so aids the success of an exhibit 
as a model dealing with the subject. In a 
recent hobby show, held on our campus in 
which were units on gardening and model 
making, a miniature house and garden caused 
such favorable comment and interest that 
I feel it of sufficient value to pass on to 
other librarians who plan a garden display 
or model contest. As I have previously stated 
the idea is not new, but I believe that some of 
the methods and materials used might con- 
tribute something worthwhile to persons in- 
terested. Another item which would appeal to 


the librarian who contemplated a display is 
the small cost of materials for the garden; 
because of this I am including the source of 
materials used. 

Materials used were a surface of beaver 
board 20” x 27” nailed to wooden supports in 
the form of a rack, sawdust from the car- 
penter’s shop, breakfast foods solicited or 
taken from the kitchen pantry, picture hanging 
wire, shellac, glue, steel wool, green rubber 
sponge, very sharp knife, green crepe paper, 
ivory soap, all bought at the ten cents store. 
Plaster of Paris obtained from the hospital, 
cardboard, soft thick pliable paper, for ex- 
ample, paper napkins. 


TopocraPHy. The contours of the surface 
were made by placing a piece of cardboard 
across the back of the beaver board. One or 
two of various sizes may be used to give the 
effect of a rolling surface. In order to make 
a gentle slope or incline, a mixture of Plaster 


* Assistant Librarian. Prairie View State College, Texas. 
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of Paris was applied with a spatula in such 
a manner as to give the effect desired. The 
next step was to mark off space for the house, 
walks, drive ways, and gardens, keeping in 
mind at all times the scale being used. The 
surface was next covered, a small amount at a 
time, with glue or shellac. The sawdust which 
had been sifted thru the kitchen sifter, and 
colored grass green was sprinkled on the 
shellacked surface and smoothed out by the 
use of a knife or any instrument with an 
edge. The process had to be repeated several 
times in some instances. 


Grass. The grass was prepared by sifting 
sawdust thru an ordinary kitchen sifter, then 
dipping it in a solution of green rit, tintex 
or any similar dye solution. It was then 
squeezed fairly dry and placed in the sun to 
finish drying. 


Trees. Two kinds of trees were made which 
called for two distinct kinds of materials. For 
the cedar trees and shrubbery green rubber 
sponge was cut to resemble trees or shrubbery 
and attached to the grassed surface by means 
of glue, cotton and tacks. In one or two cases 
where the trees would not stand upright 
tooth-picks were stuck through the center to 
give support. 

The second type of tree was made to re- 
semble an ash tree or oak, depending upon the 
colors given to the trunk and the arrange- 
ment of the foliage. Picture frame wire was 
cut twice the length needed for the trunk and 
branches. This was doubled and the folded 
end twisted. The ends were left free and 
were untwisted for the purpose of forming 
the branches. The branches and trunk were 
next wrapped with soft pliable paper which 
was held in place by glue. It was necessary 
to wrap the wire with several thicknesses of 
paper until the desired circumference for the 
trunk and branches was obtained. In order 
to give the trunk and branches a rugged or 
gnarled appearance grape nuts were stuck 
on before the last strips of paper were 
wrapped. To give the tree a natural appear- 
ance the branches and trunk were painted 
with a mixture of grey and white water 
colors. After the wrapped wire had dried, 
it was ready to be fastened to the surface. 
Here the same method was used as was 
employed in fastening the cedar trees. A 
sloping mound was built up at the base of the 
tree by adding more grass. 

The trees are now ready for the foliage 
which had been prepared by dipping steel 
wool in leafgreen paint (house paint or any 
oil paint can be used). The steel wool was 
easily spread over the branches which had 
been arranged as realistically as _ possible. 
Wheat Flakes or corn flakes dyed green and 
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sprinkled over the steel wool aided in giving 
the effect of leaves. 


FLowers. Various methods and materials 
can be used for flowers. Stamens from arti- 
ficial flowers, and flowers of crepe paper can 
be made (one should keep in mind at all! 
times the scale). For one of the flower beds 
the following method was used producing what 
we chose to call hyacinths. Picture frame 
wire was again used as the stem and founda- 
tion. About three threads of the wire were 
used for each flower, this being twisted, the 
end covered with cotton, dipped in glue and 
then dipped in cream of wheat. After this 
had dried, the cream of wheat was colored 
pink, yellow, hyacinth blue. The stems were 
covered with green paper. The flowers were 
ready to be set out in the flower bed, which 
had already been prepared to look like soil 
by covering the area with grape nuts some of 
which had been crushed. The necessary leaves 
can be made out of any green paper that is 
suitable. 


WaLKs AND Drive Ways. These were 
drawn and laid out before the grass was put 
on. After the flower beds had been put in, 
the shrubbery and trees placed on the grounds, 
the space left for drive ways and walks was 
shellacked and sprinkled with cream of wheat. 
A rock wall across the back of the grounds 
was made of cardboard folded the size de- 
sired, sections penciled to resemble masonry 
work and then painted a motley gray. 

LAWN Furniture. Benches, bird bath, sun 
dial carved out of any white soap such as 
Ivory soap or P & G added to the effective- 
ness of the lawn. 


House. A card board box was used. The 
windows and doors were cut out with a sharp 
knife and scissors. A door on cloth hinges 
was attached and pongee curtains added to the 
windows. The top of the box was cut in a 
triangular point at each end. A slanting roof 
was fitted over the top of the box making a 
gabled roof. Before the roof was added 
permanently, the house was covered with 
shellac and then sprinkled with uncolored, 
sifted sawdust. This gave the appearance of 
a stuccoed house. The roof was painted a 
terra cotta red; steps at both entrances were 
carved of soap and painted terra cotta also. 
As a finishing touch to our model an auto- 
mobile about three inches long was bought 
from the ten cents store and placed in the 
driveway at the side entrance of the house. 

A small bowl of alcohol was kept near by 
and used to clean our brushes and fingers 
when they became too sticky with glue or 
shellac. 

The finished model was most effective and 
we felt that our efforts were quite worth- 
while. 








Some Recent Literature Pertaining to the 
American Negro 


By Dorothy Porter * 


Collections—Bibliography 


Cunarp, Nancy. Negro anthology, 1931-1933. 
London. Wishart and co. 1934 

The struggles and achievements of and the 

persecutions and revolts against the Negro. 


Locke, ALAIN. The Negro in America. Chi- 
cago. American Library Assn. 1934 
Discussion of race relations with a guide 
to a few good books on the Negro. 


Ross, F. A. and L. V. 
raphy of Negro migration. 
University press. 10934 

A critical and annotated list covering the 
period, 1865-1932. 


KENNEDY. Bibliog- 
N.Y. Columbia 


Poetry—Drama—Music—Biography 


Epmonps, S. RANpbOLPH. Six plays for a 
Negro theater. Boston. Walter Baker. 1034 
Picturization of Negro peasant life. 


GarpDNER, B. F. Black. Caldwell, Ind. Caxton 
Printers. 1933 


Poems by a rising Negro poet. 


Jackson, Georce P. White spirituals in the 
Southern uplands. Chapel Hill. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina press. 1933 

Attempt to show that Negro spirituals are 
based on the white man’s spirituals. 


Jounnson, James W. Along this way. N.Y. 
Viking press. 1934 
One of the most interesting biographies 


of a Negro. 


Befo’ de war spirituals, 
Boston. Christopher 


McILHENNY, E. A. 
words and melodies. 


publishing house. 1933 
Record of the spiritual life of the planta- 
tion Negro of Louisiana. 


How 
Boston. 


Peary reached the 
Houghton Mifflin. 


MACMILLAN, D. 
North Pole. 
1934 Ss 

Several references to Matt Henson. ‘‘Hen- 
son the colored man, went to the Pole with 
Peary because he was better than any of his 
white assistants.’’ 

Meyer, A. Black souls. New Bedford, Mass. 

Reynolds press. 1933 

Play on the race question. 


Morpeti, A. 
leaf Whittier. 
1933 


Life of a man indifferent to mockery and 
ostracism that befell him as an abolitionist. 


N.Y. 


Quaker militant, John Green- 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 


Peters, P. and G. Sxrar. Stevedore. 


Covici Friede. 1934 
Play on race relations in the south. 


* Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Stowe, LyMaAn B. Saint, sinners and Beech- 


ers. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 1934 
Readable study of a family interested in 
the anti-slavery movement. 


Wextey, JoHN. They shall not die. 
A. Knopf. 1934 


Dramatization of the Scottsboro case. 


N.Y. 


Fiction 
ALEXANDER, L. M. Candy. N.Y. Dodd, Mead 


and co. 19 


934 
Plantation life in South 


Baptist, R. H. Wild Deer. 
1934 


An American Negro singer and his prob- 
lems in South Africa. 


Carolina. 


N.Y. John Day. 


Basso, HAmiItton. Cinnamon 
Scribner’s sons. 1034 


Modern life on a southern plantation with 
a realistic treatment of Negroes. 


N.Y. 


seed. 


Fauset, Jesse. Comedy American style. N.Y. 
F. A. Stokes. 1933 


The color problem in modern, middle class 
Negro society. 


Him, Joun H. Princess Malah. Washing- 


ton, D.C. Associated publishers. 1933 
Fictional account of the slave daughter of 
George Washington's brother Laurence. 


Hucues, Lancston. The ways of white folks. 
N.Y. A Knopf. 1034 


Short stories by a well known poet. 


Hurston, Zora N. Jonah’s gourd vine. Phil- 
adelphia. J. B. Lippincott. 1934 


Negro life in Alabama and Florida shortly 
after the war. 


Marcu, WILLIAM. Come in at the door. N.Y 
Harrison Smith and R. Hass. 1934 
Black and white characters center around 


the tragedy of a white boy and the black 
teacher of his youth. 


Stristinc, T. S. Unfinished cathedral. N.Y. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1934 
The Negro problem continues in this last 


of a trilogy by the well known writer of life 
in the south, 


Woop, CLemMeNT. Deep river. 
Godwin. 1934 
Bold novel of interracial 


N.Y. William 


marriage. 


Sociology—Education—Religion 


Baker, Paut. Negro-White adjustment. N.Y. 
Association press. 19 
First full study of the ten interracial 
agencies operating in the United States. 
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Bonn, Horace M. Education of the Negro 
in the American social order. N.Y. Pren- 


tice-Hall. 1934 
Survey of Negro education, 1860-1933. 


Bowen, Trevor. Divine white right, with a 
section on “The church and education for 
Negroes,” by Ira D. Reid. N.Y. Harper 
and bros. 10934 

“Race segregation and interracial coopera- 
tion in religious organizations and institutions 
in the United States.’’ 


CARMER, CarRL. Stars fell on Alabama. N.Y. 


Farrar and Rinehart. 1934 
Diversified life of the many different people 
living in the various sections of Alabama. 


Cuapzsourn, J. H. Lynching and the law. 
Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina 
press. 1933 

Reflects the sentiment of legal opinion and 
describes legal practice in the states where 
lynching is the greatest. 


CLARK, Fe.tton G. The control of state sup- 
ported teacher-training programs for Ne- 
groes. N.Y. Teachers college. 1934 

“History of the analysis and evaluation 


of existing schools for controlling these in- 
stitutions, together with a proposal covering 


future patterns of control.” 

Coucu, W. T. Culture in the South. Chapel 
Hill. University of North Carolina press. 
1934 

Chapters on the Negro in the South and 
on Negro folk songs. 


Hays, ArtHur G. Trial by prejudice. N.Y. 


Covici Friede. 1933 
Facts in the Scottsboro and other cases 
which show the injustice caused by prejudice. 


Hotmes, Dwicxut O. The evolution of the 


Negro college. N.Y. Teachers college. 1934 

Interpretation ‘‘of events, the social forces, 
and the attitudes of individuals and groups 
which have affected the establishment and 
development of’’ Negro schools. 


Shadow of the planta- 
University of Chicago 


Jounson, CHartes S. 
tion. Chicago, IIl. 


press. 19274 
Plantation life and its system of tenancy 
in Alabama. 


Jounson, James W. Negro Americans what 


now? N.Y. Viking press. 19 
The status of the Negro in the United 
States and a suggestion for his future. 


Lee, G. W. Beale Street. 
Ballou. 1934 


Story of the urban Negro’s progress in a 
section of Memphis, Tennessee. 


N.Y. Robert O. 


Mays, B. and J. Nicuotson. The Negro’s 
church, 1933. New York Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. 1933 


First comprehensive contemporary study of 
the Negro church. 


PeETERKIN, JuLtA. Roll Jordan Roll. N.Y. 
Robert O. Ballou. 1933 


Interesting account of the folk-ways of 
Gullah Negroes. 
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Rapin, Paut. The racial myth. N.Y. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book co. 1934 

Author denies nordic superiority and shows 
that all races have contributed to the build- 
ing of modern civilization. 


Raper, ArtHuR. The tragedy of lynching. 
Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina 
press. 1933 


History and 


resent status of Negro child 
welfare in Nort i 


Carolina. 


Tuomas, NorMAN. Human exploitation. N.Y. 
Frederick A. Stokes. 1934 


Contains much material on the exploita- 
tion of the Negro. 


Woopson, Carter G. Miseducation of the 
Negro. Washington, D.C. Associated pub- 


lishers. 1933 
Mistakes made in the education of the 
Negro. 


Woopson, Carter G. The Negro professional 
man and the community with special ref- 
erence to the physician and lawyer. Wash- 
ington, D.C. Associated publishers. 1934 


Survey and statistics of the present situa- 
tion. 


Woorter, THomAs J. Races and ethnic groups 

in American life. N.Y. McGraw-Hill. 1933 

Description of the problems arising from 

the presence of diverse racial and ethnic 
groups in America. 


History 


Barnes, G. H. The anti-slavery impulse, 
1830-1844. N.Y. D. Appleton-Century co 
1933 

Highly readable and authentic account, 


with notes on the situation for this period. 


BisHop, Morris. The Odyssey of Cabeza de 
Vaca. N.Y. D. Appleton-Century. 1933 
Many references to Estavan, the Negro 
explorer of the 16th century. 


CHAPMAN, Cuartes. Colonial Hispanic Amer- 
ica; a history. N.Y. Macmillan co. 1933 
The Negro’s place in the background of 

the discovery of America. 


CouPpLAND, R. British anti-slavery riovement 
London. T. Butterworth. 1033 
Lectures given at Lowell Institute, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1933. 


FLANDERS, R. B. Plantation slavery in Geor- 
gia. Chapel Hill. University of North 
Carolina press. 1033 

Specialized account of slavery in Georgia. 


Futter, T. O. Pictorial history of the Amer- 
ican Negro. Memphis, Tenn. Pictorial His- 
tory, Inc. 1933 

The progress and development along social, 
on. economic, educational and spiritual 


Leacock, STEPHEN. Lincoln frees the slaves. 
N.Y. G. Putnam’s sons. 1934 
Iconoclastic treatment of Lincoln’s charac- 
ter and achievements up to the early years 
of his presidency. 


Sypnor, Cuartes S. Slavery in Mississippi 
N.Y. D. Appleton-Century co. 1933 
Cross section of slavery from the daily 
lives of slaves to the later generalizations 
about the system. 











A Summer Sheaf of Pamphlets 


By A. H. Rothe* 


HERE is an abundance of inexpensive 

pamphlet material of value to the vaca- 
tionist whose interests are chiefly out of 
doors. This material should be useful not 
only in libraries and camps for consultation 
by readers, but also for purchase by teachers, 
students, and other individuals who may be 
preparing for long vacation periods. 


The partial list of pamphlets given below 
has been compiled from the Vertical File 
Service catalog. In this connection it should 
be mentioned that the six classifications under 
which the material is grouped here are not 
so specific as the subject headings recom- 
mended in the Vertical File Service catalog 
for use in library reference files. Also, there 
are, of necessity, certain omissions such as 
travel folders, too numerous to include. 
Material on hobbies and other leisure-time 
activities has only been mentioned when these 
interests are carried on out of doors. The 
one exception is canning—because of its 
seasonal importance. Gardening has not been 
touched upon since this is a spring and fall 
activity. 

Orders for the pamphlets listed here should 
be sent to the publishers, whose full names 
and addresses are given at the end of the list. 
Payment should be sent with the orders. 
Vertical File Service subscribers have the 
usual privilege of sending their orders to the 
Service, The H. W. Wilson Company. 


Camps and Camping 


Automobile camping, .by J. H. Duckworth. 
4p '30 Washington information bur 5dc 


Instructions and suggestions for making 
an auto camping tour comfortable and 
pleasureable. 


Cabin trails. 6p map '34 Ray A. Walker free 
Directory of automobile camps with cabins 
in New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Camp cookery, by Elon Jessup. 4p il American 
medical assn 5c : 
Suggests food and equipment necessary to 
a well balanced diet. 


Camp cookery hints for 
Deming. (C065) 30p tables 
Comstock co 25c - 

Tells how to build fires in the open, gives 
information about 28 common fuel woods, 
some principles of diet, menus, and advice 
on packing foods, organizing helpers, etc. 


Open camps, by W. G. Howard. 12p il ‘25 
Adirondack mountain club 15c 
Contains advice on selection of a camp 
site, materials, construction, cost and mainte- 
nance of an open shelter. 


leaders, by —_ 
’27 Slingerland- 


Percival’s motor tourist overnite cabin, family, 
fishing & hunting camp manual, comp by 
Cc. G. Percival. 144p il map nd American 
tourist camp assn 40c 

List arranged by states and towns. In- 
formation about 20,000 automobile, boys’ and 
girls’ camps and dude ranches. 


Woodland cookery. 75p il '32 Girl scouts 30c 
Describes and illustrates camp equipment 
and methods of handling, serving and storing 
food, and gives hints on camps cookery, 
foods and their value, menus and staple 
orders for two weeks, and recipes for 10 
campers. Mimeographed. 


Canning and Preserving 


Home canning, by M. C. Pfund. (Cornell bul 
for homemakers no 261) 74p il tables °33 
_ Y. state college of agri Cornell university 
c 

Considers methods of preservation, modern 


canning methods and equipment for fruit, 
vegetables, meats, poultry, and fish. Gives 
information also on vitamin contents, a 


budget, and planting table. 


Home canning: fruits and vegetables, 
from U.S. government sources. 
Washington information bur 5c 

Brief advice on methods, and time tables 
for canning fruit and vegetables 


How to make pickles, by Grace Ellis. (Leaflet 
no S-F-6) 4p Successful farming 4c 
Full directions for making pickles 
relishes. 
Jelly, by R. T. Robertson. 4p '32 Washington 
information bur 5c 
General description of the art of making 
jelly, with selected recipes 


Preserved fruits, by R. T, Robertson. 4p '32 
Washington information bur 5c 
General directions and recipes for jams, 
marmalades, preserves, conserves, and fruit 
butters. 


comp 
4p tables 


and 


First Aid; Health Supervision 


Be prepared to save a 
engineering dept., 
company free 

Simple directions for resuscitating victims 
of drowning, with three illustrations of prone 
method pressure. Suitable for posting on 
bulletin board or for filing. 


First aid. 24p il ’35 Metropolitan life ins free 
Advice on emergency treatment of wounds, 
shock, sprains, etc. and directions for artifi- 
cial respiration. 
First aid for vacationists. 4p ’29 Washington 
information bur 5c 
Covers treatments for the bites of insects 
and dogs, minor wounds, poison ivy, poison- 
ing, drowning, etc. Compiled from U.S. 
government sources. 


Life saving, by Commodore W. E. Longfellow 
& F. C. Mills. (Merit badge ser no 3278) 49p 
il °30 Boy scouts 20c 
Outlines requirements for proficiency in 
life saving, tells how to give artificial respir- 
yt and how to prevent drowning acci- 
ents. 


Plants poisonous to the touch, by W. A. Mur- 
rill. (Leaflet no B-G-76) 2p il Better homes 
and gardens 4c 

Tells how to recognize poisonous plants, and 
how to treat inflammations caused by them. 


life. ip il 


"32 Safety 
Liberty mutual 


insurance 


* Managing Editor, Vertical File Service; The H. W. Wilson Company. 
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Safeguarding health at a boy’s camp, by A. 
Mandelstam. 4p il American medical assn 
5c 

Describes a system of health supervision 
suitable for a camp for boys. 


Handicraft 


Auto painting. 4p Washington information 
bur 5c 

Tells how a car can be made to look like 
new. Prepared by the Institute of paint and 


varnish research, 


Basket maker gathers his own material, by 
A. la T. Blauvelt. 4p Industrial arts co- 
operative serv 30c 

Mimeographed description of materials 
which can be found in the eastern and 
middle states. Tells how to gather, cure, and 
what kind of baskets to make from each 
type of plant 


Bird houses; how to build homes for members 
of the feathered tribe. 4p diags '27 Wash- 
ington information bur 5c 

eneral information and specifications for 
building houses for 24 different species. Com- 
piled from government sources. 


Block printing with linoleum, by Henry Frank- 

enfield. 42p il '34 C. Howard Hunt pen co 25c 

Practical illustrated manual for students 
and teachers. 


Columbia yarn rugs. 8p il '34 Columbia yarn 
mf 15c 

Contains 36 patterns in full color, for rugs 
to be el in hooked, knotted, cross 
stitched or single stitched method. 


Fabric printing, by W. B. Adeney. (Hours of 
leisure ser no 3) 64p diags ‘34 Studio 35c 
Tells how to design fabric patterns, cut 
them on linoleum, and print. 


How to build model airplanes, by V. R. Fritz. 
(Bul lib no 7) 58p il diags °34 Philadelphia 
evening bulletin 15c 

Contains directions and working drawings 
for many different types of indoor and out- 
door model planes, for both beginners and 
advanced pupils. 


How to build 20 boats. 146p il diags '33 Mid- 
west distributors inc 50c 
A manual of boat designs completely il- 
lustrated, giving instructions for building 20 
different small boats. 


Introducto metalworking problems, by L. C. 
Bell & G. N. Schaeffer. 24p il '34 Manual 
arts press 24c 

A series of simple and interesting problems 
in introductory metal work which do not 
require extensive equipment or expensive 
materials. 


Kites, by Herman Roy. (Leisure hobby ser) 
il diags °34 Chicago park district 45c 
Contains complete directions for making 
various types of kites. Large and useful 
pamphlet with bibliography. 


a a a playground in the back yard, by 

G. . Shultz. (Leaflet no B-G-55) 2p il 
Better homes & gardens 4c 

Describes playground equipment made by 
one man for his children. 


Model airplanes, by B. C. Friedman. (Leisure 
yp ser) il diags °34 Chicago park district 
c 


Presents plans and directions for making 
models ranging from the simplest to the 
most complex. Includes a bibliography. 


Modeling and pottery craft. 63p il tables °31 
American art clay co 25c 
Profusely illustrated handbook on _ the 
teaching of clay work in all grades of school 
covering different kinds of eee. finish- 
ing, drying, decorating, glazing, firing, etc. 


Priscilla basketry book no 1, by 8S. G. Fitz- 
ae & others. 32p il '24 Needlecraft pub 


Cc 

Descriptions of weaves, bases and borders 
in reed work; directions for reed and raffia, 
splint baskets and chair caning. 
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Scale models of American ships. 63p il ‘34 
Boucher playthings mfg corp 25c - 
A catalog of scale models and accessories 
used in their construction, together with a 
handbook of information useful to model 
makers. Gives prices. 


Stenciling, by Adelaide Mickel. 62p il ‘20 
Man arts press 85c 

Describes the technique of stenciling on 

various kinds of material and with various 


mediums. Suitable for students and ama- 
teurs. 
Watercolors, by R. B. Farnum. (Enjoy your 


mus no la) 14p °33 Esto publishing co 10c 

General advice for the amateur on how 
to paint in water colors. The author believes 
that water color sketching is one of the best 
ways of learning how to appreciate painting. 


Weaving the new baskets (No 62) T76p il ‘29 
Ladies home journal 25c 
Directions for various weavings with reed, 
and also for making pine-needle baskets and 
coiled basketry. Cane seating and making 
of wicker doll furniture also described. 


Working with leather, by M. H. Decker. 63p 
il diags '35 Webb bk pub 25c 
Covers materials, tools, patterns, and gives 
directions for making and decorating. 


Wrought pewter work, by J. S. Reeve. 2d ed 
rev 28p il pl "30 Manual arts press 40c 
Describes materials, tools, and processes of 
making a variety of objects from pewter or 
Britannia metal. 


Nature Study 


Atlantic coast shells, by K. V. Palmer. 
8p il Slingerland-Comstock co 7c 
Drawings of 57 species, and a brief de- 
scription of each. 


Camp fire nature guide, by E. L. Palmer. 
(C061) a Slingerland-Comstock co 13c 
Covers birds, animals, insects, plants, trees 
and stars, with suggestions for study and a 
bibliography. 


Common butterflies; an outline for butterfly 
study, by A. B. Comstock. 33p il ‘17 Slinger- 
land-Comstock co 25c 

Contains advice on studying the butterflies, 
their life history, description by families, a 
color key and a check list of 50 common 
butterflies. 


Common wildflowers, by G. T. Odell. 4p ‘27 
Washington information bur bc 
A list and description of wildflowers com- 
mon in America. 


Definition of rocks. (C062) 6p il 
Comstock co 5c 
Defines terms and provides keys to rocks 
and minerals, with drawings. 


Earth and rocks, by B. C. & V. M. Cady. 
(C078. Guides to nature study no 2) 14p ‘30 
Slingerland-Comstock co 10c 

For the he gran who wishes to study 
and collect rocks, minerals, and soil. Includes 
bibliography for beginners and books for 
more advanced readers and students. 


Flower key and check list. (C004) 5p il 
Slingerland-Comstock co 9c 
Pictorial ide to 209 varieties of wild 
flowers found in the U.S. 


Flowering plants, by B. C. & V. M. Cady. 
(C080. Guides to nature study no 4) 16p ‘30 
Slingerland-Comstock co 10c 

Information. and advice for the beginner 
in flower study. 


How to collect and preserve insects, by H. H. 
Ross. (Cire 25) 27p il '34 Illinois state natura! 
history survey 1l5c 

How to make a start in insect collecting. 
The directions are clear, and the equipment 
described is inexpensive. 


How to identify the evergreens, by R. R. 
Rothacker. (Leaflet no B-G_50) ; a moe 
Better homes & gardens 4c 
_epaaene and illustrations of trees and 
shrubs. 


(C044) 


Slingerland- 
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How to know the clouds and how to tell the 
weather, by P. B. Mann. (C066) 7p Slinger- 
land-Comstock co 9c 

Brief popular discussion for the layman or 
for young people. 


How to know the ferns. 

land-Comstock co 9c 

Defines and illustrates the fern genera for 
the beginner. 


How to study the game birds. (C021) 4p il 
Slingerland-Comstock co 2c 

Advice and a study outline, particularly 

suitable for upper grades and junior high 


(C003) 16p il Slinger- 


school. 
Key to the orders and families of North Amer- 
ican birds, by A. A. Allen. (C073) 20p il 


Slingeriand-Cometock co 13c 

Contains a key to American birds and a 
series of drawings explaining the use of cer- 
tain descriptive terms. 


Manual of American 
(Standard nature ser) 12p col pl 
Wagnallis co 30c 

Colored plates of 97 
mon and scientific names and an 
common names. 


Moss key, by A. J. Grout. 

Slingerland-Comstock co 9c 

Key to 36 varieties, with 
descriptions. 


Mountains of cloudland and rainfall, 


and Buropean birds. 
Funk & 


birds with their com- 
index of 


(C071) 12p il 


illustrations and 


by P. R. 


eg 23p il tables ‘14 Taylor instrument 
co 15c 

Describes different types of clouds, their 
speed and elevation. Includes concise in- 
formation on rainfall and illustrations of 


clouds and rain gauges. 


Nature crafts, by E. A. Veazie. 32p '30 Womans 
press 25c 

A small book of helpful suggestions for 
camp leaders. Contains directions for leaf 
and flower printing, for making botanical 
collections, plaster casts, etc. 


Outline of tree study. (Leaflet no B-A-18) 4p 
’31 Better homes & gardens 2c 


Gives a list of books and bulletins to be 
found in most libraries, and a program for 
collecting specimens, learning the names of 
trees, tree games, planting and care of 
trees, etc. 

Pacific coast shells, by K. V. Palmer. (C045) 
8p diags Slingerland-Comstock co 7c 


Drawings of 56 species and a brief de- 
scription of each. 


Planning a nature trail, by Arthur Stupka. 
(Leafiet no B-G-24) 3p Better homes & 
gardens 4c 

Suggests readings, tools and materials, and 
a oo of preparing and labeling the 
trail. 


Practical hints for amateur 
casters, by P. R. Jameson. 
Taylor instrument co l5c 

Information on care and use of barometers. 
Discusses also temperature, scale of winds. 


Protection of our native plants, by P. L. 
Ricker. 7p il ‘23 Wild flower preservation 
soc inc bc 

Discusses the danger of extermination of 
many of our native plants, and lists some 
that should not be picked, some that should 
be picked sparingly, and those that may be 
picked freely. 


Salt water life, by B. C. & V. M. Cady. (C084. 
Guides to nature study no 8) llp °30 Slinger- 
land-Comstock co 10c 

Advice for one who is beginning a study 
of marine flora and fauna or a collection of 
sea mosses and shells. 


Star guide, by G. H. Trafton. (C068) 99p 
tables diags 95 Slingerland-Comstock co 50c 
Answers some questions about stars, and 
gives charts showing circumpolar constella- 
tions, winter, spring, summer and autumn 
constellations, and a table of planets. 


weather fore- 
29p il tables ‘26 
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Summer wild flowers, by J. F. McBride. (Bot 
rong 9) 30p il pl '24 Field museum natural 
st 25c 
Postage extra. Contains photographs and 
descriptions of 28 wild flowers to be found 
in the woods in the summer. 
Summer tree list. (C017) 
Comstock co ic 
List of trees classified according to family. 
Gives very brief description of leaves, twigs, 
bark, and other means of identification in 
summer. 


2p Slingerland- 


Trees—shrubs—vines for attracting birds. (Circ 

no 19) 4p il National assn Audubon socs free 

Lists and describes trees, shrubs, and vines 
which feed and attract birds. 


Your bird friends and how to win them, by 
J. H. Dodson. 28p il '28 The author 25c 
A catalog which contains good directions 
for setting out bird houses, feeding wild 
birds, attracting them by means of trees and 
shrubs, etc. 


Outdoor Recreation 


Alphabetical rules of golf, comp by P. E. 
Young. il '34 Acushnet process co free 
Chart about 24x37 inches which shows 
clearly the provisions of 70 rules of the U.S. 
golf association. 


Archery. (Merit badge ser no 3381) 46p il ‘32 
Boy scouts 20c 
Includes directions for making equipment, 
bibliography, and glossary. 


Camera holidays, ed by J. A. Tennant. 
miniature v 17 no 199) 49p ‘26 
Ward 40c 

Advice on choice of subjects and treatment 
in taking photographs of holiday scenes and 
activities the year round. 


Canoeing, by W. V. Claussen. 
1 '31 Boy scouts 75c 
Includes information on safety, 
sailing, regattas. 


(Photo- 
Tennant & 


(No 3107) 136p 
paddling, 


How to make good pictures. 
man kodak co. 

Manual for amateurs. Covers principles of 
photography, operation with special attention 
to landscape, moving objects, portraiture; de- 
velopment, printing, coloring of photographs; 
a glossary of terms. Bound in boards. 


189p il diags East- 


Facts for fishermen, comp by H. B. Hunt & 

L. M. Dorsch. 4p '34 Washington inf bur bc 

Tells the varieties of fish available in each 
state and license requirements. 


Folk dances and how to do them, by F. R. 

Buchanan. 30p il ’29 Successful farming 15c 

Gives directions for 10 folk dances, with 
simple colored illustrations. 


Garden party 
(Leaflet no 
gardens 4c 

Directions for playing games, contests and 
conundrums about trees, birds and flowers. 


games, by 
B-G-51) 3p 


Fae Huttenlocher. 
Better Homes & 


Goodrich archery book. 23p il B. F. Goodrich 
footwear corp. free 
Information on equipment, technique of 


tournaments, archery games, etc. 
Hail! stunt night, by Bertha Williams. 48p ‘30 
Eldridge 50c 
Directions for 50 stunts for camp frolics 
or social gatherings. 


Hiker’s guide, by Ben Solomon. (Leisure 
league little bk no 15) 96p il tables ‘34 
Leisure league 25c (20c to libraries) 

Contents: Before we start; What do we 
wear; On the trail; When do we eat; Special 
hikes; Trail safety and health; Map sources; 
Food check lists 


shooting, 
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Home-town vacation, by Lucile Lippitt & 
Lucile Litaker. 15p "33 Womans press 15c 
How to provide the means whereby a girl 
with daytime leisure on her hands may spend 
some of that time with the least possible 
expense and the greatest possible enjoyment. 


Hunter’s guide, by Bob Becker. 72p il tables 
'34 Chicago tribune 30c 
Discusses guns, blinds for the waterfowl 
hunter, wild geese hunting, retrievers, hunt- 
ing upland games, etc. 


Knapsacking for health, by C. P. Fordyce. 
4p il American medical association 5c 
Recommends walking as an exercise and 
suggests equipment for hiking trips into the 
wilderness. 


Nature games, by E. L. Palmer (C038) 16p 
Slingerland-Comstock co 1l0c > 
Describes several games for outdoors which 
will aid nature study groups. 


Nature games, by W. G. Vinal. (C064) 20p 
Slingerland-Comstock co 1l0c_ 
Reprint from “Nature guiding.’’ Describes 


rainy day games and outdoor games which 
will develop an interest in nature study. 


Old-fashioned dances, by S. G. McGehee. 4p 
diags '26 Washington information bur 5c 
Directions for dancing the waltz, the Vir- 
ginia reel, square dances, etc., and calls for 
dances. 


Outdoor games, by R. E. Trappe. 4p ‘30 
Washington information bur 5c 
Contains directions for playing 25 favorite 


games suitable for outdoor contests, play- 
grounds and picnics. 
Photography for fun, by W. M. Strong. 


(Leisure league little bk no 7) 10lp il ‘34 
Leisure league 25c (20c to libraries) 
Detailed discussion of all ordinary pro- 
cesses of photography. Contains 14 full- 
page photographs by amateurs. 
Pienic programs. (No 195) 21p National recre- 
ation assn 1l5c 
Advice on organizing and preparations, and 
directions for games, stunts and recreational 
equipment, 


Picnics and porch meals. (Booklet no 35) 24p 
il 30 Delineator inst 10c 
Plans and preparations for a picnic; direc- 
tions for various dishes, cooking out of doors, 
and porch meals. 


Planning summer playground programs. 15p il 
"34 National recreation assn 25c 
Covers the activities which comprise the 
program, the principles involved in planning, 
and sample daily, weekly and summer 
schedules. 


Recreation out-of-doors, ed by Lynn Rohr- 
bough. (Kit 23) 40p il '30 Church recreation 
serv 25c 

Contents: Recreation notes; 
grams; Vesper program; 
mixer; Indoor parties; Toastmaster notes; 
Outdoor games; Social games; Stunts; Set 
running and calls; Campfire songs. 


Rowing, by F. C. Mills. (Merit badge no 3392) 
4 il °33 Boy scouts 20c 
scribes 
rowboats, 
of a crew. 


Outing pro- 
Treasure hunt 


technique of rowing, types of 
their care and repair, handling 
Includes a glossary of terms. 


Rules of lawn tennis. 
tion bur 5c 
Contains the rules of the U.S. lawn tennis 
association, and directions for building a 
clay court. 


3p Washington informa- 


Science of swimming, by F. J. Sullivan. (Spald- 
ing’s athletic lib no 106R) 105p il '32 American 
sports pub co 25c 

Includes instructions for acquiring many 
swimming strokes, directions for fancy div- 
ing, official rules for form swimming, and 
information on modern methods of life saving. 
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Summer activities. (Child study: a journal of 
parent educ vil no 6) 30p ‘34 Child Study 
assn 15c 

Single issue of the magazine on how sum- 
mer activities are changing, values of play, 
the camp, school and home, vacations, sum- 
mer jobs for the undergraduate, etc. 


Ten minute plays. (Booklet no 67) 48p il ‘32 
Delineator inst 25c 
Plays for schools, clubs, camps and informal 


entertainments. They require little prepara- 
tion. 
Swimming and water safety. (No 3681) 3d ed 


ace il y scouts 60c 

ontents: Brief outline of the history of 
swimming; Methods of teaching swimming at 
camp; Strokes for the swimming merit badge, 
and trainin methods for racing; Diving; 
Camp waterfront—planning and safety; Scout 
life guard and instructions in boat handling; 
Canoeing; Drowning accidents—their cause, 
prevention and rescue methods; Pageants and 
water stunts. 


What we did on a summer playground, by 
G. T. Holman. (No 177) 24p National recre- 
ation assn 20c 

Practical suggestions for activities on any 
small children's playground. 


Publishers’ Addresses 
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a . ams Mountain Club, Box 59, Capitol Sta., Albany, 
American Art Clay 

American Modical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
American Sports Pub. Co., 105 Nassau St., New York City 
American Tourist Camp Association, 152 W. 65th St., New 
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Better Homes and Gardens, Meredith Pub. Co., Des Moines, 
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Boucher Playthings Mfg. Corp., 126 Lafayette St., New 
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Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New York City 
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Chicago 
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Child Study Assn. of America, 221 W. 
York City 
Church Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio 
Columbia Yarn Mfg. Co., w. d St., New York City 
ome University (N.Y. State College of Agric.) Ithaca, 


Delineator Institute, 161 6th Ave., New York City 

Dodson, J. H., Kankakee, Illinois 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio 

Esto Publishing Co., Box 46, Pasadena, California 

Field Museum of Natural History, Roosevelt Rd. & Lake 
Michigan, Chicago 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 360 4th Ave, New York City 

Girl Scouts of America, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
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Goodrich Footwear Corp., Watertown, Mass. 
Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard, 7th & State Sts., Camden, N.J 
Illinois State Natural History Survey, Urbana, Illinois 
ey Oe Cooperative Service, 519 W. l12lst St., New 
or sit 
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Ladies’ Home Journal, Reference Library, Independence Sq.., 
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Leisure League of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Safety Engrg. Dept., 10 E 
40th St., New York City 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois 

Midwest Distributors, Inc., 529 8S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
inn. 

National Assn. of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New 


York City 
National Recreation Assn., 315 4th Ave., 


New York City 
Needlecraft Publishing Co., Augusta, Maine 


New York State College of Agric., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 
New York 
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or 

Studio Publications, Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York City 

Su ul Farming, Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, 


owa 

Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, New York 

Tennant & War, 70 5th Ave., New York City 

Walker, Ray A., Grant Bldg., Haverhill, Mass. 

Washington Information Bureau, 1013 13th St., N.W., 
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Webb Book Publishing Co., 55-72 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 

Wild Flower Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver St., 
ington, D.C. 
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The School Libraries Section 


Editor: Ethel M. Feagley 





yg monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 


BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 


Library Association. 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 


the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of thew prob- 


lems. 


Address all communications intended for this department to Miss Ethel 
M. Feagley, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 





Denver Invitation 


66 OOKING at Ourselves” is the theme 

chosen for the Denver Conference, 
June 24-29. School librarians will also have 
an opportunity to look at Colorado scenery, 
for a mountain trip is being planned for Tues- 
day afternoon. And in order that visiting 
librarians can look at us, arrangements have 
been made for visits to local elementary, 
junior and senior high school libraries on 
Thursday afternoon. These visits will be 
followed by a tea. Friday morning a break- 
fast is being held for school library super- 
visors. 

All school librarians are urged to register 
at the school libraries booth as soon as pos- 
sible so that each may designate the events 
in which she wishes to participate. Details 
concerning the mountain trip will be available 
at that time. 

Iva OLtver, Chairman 
Local Publicity Committee 
Denver School Libraries 


Publicity Contest 


Publicity material has reached us from 
10 states: Alabama, Colorado, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
York, North Carolina, and Ohio. It will be 
impossible to acknowledge these contributions 
personally so the committee now extends to 
all of these school librarians their hearty 
thanks and appreciation for this generous 
cooperation. To the supervisors of city or 
state systems who supported the contest by 
urging individuals to send in material we also 
wish to express our gratitude. 

The results of the contest will be made 
known at the Denver meeting. However, it 
is obvious that many librarians who have 
engaged in publicity projects during the past 
year have been too busy to enter the contest. 
Won't you send copies of reports, book lists, 
newspaper or magazine articles, pictures, or 


any other type of publicity material to Miss 
Iva Oliver, Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colorado, so that they can be included 
in the school library exhibit which the Denver 
librarians are arranging? 


Section Dues 


Last call to join the School Libraries Sec- 
tion before the Denver meeting! If you are 
already a member of the A.L.A., all you need 
do is send 50 cents for a year’s membership 
(or $1.00 for two years) to the treasurer of 
the School Libraries Section, Miss Charlotte 
Smith, Librarian, Harrison Technical High 
School, Chicago, Ill. Or if you are already 
a member of the Section, perhaps it is time 
to renew your membership. Stop at the 
School Libraries booth at Denver and help 
to swell our membership for the annual meet- 
ing. 

Bibliography Committee 

A series of reading lists called “Reading for 
Background” of special interest to students, 
teachers, and school librarians will be pub- 
lished in June by the H. W. Wilson Company 
in cooperation with the School Libraries Com- 
mittee of the A.L.A. These lists which will 
provide background material for classroom 
work have been prepared by school librarians 
who have tried them out in their own schools. 
They cover 

1. Background readings for American his- 

tory 

2. What shall we read next? A series of 

reading sequences 


3. Readings for atmosphere and_back- 
ground for French, Latin, and German 


Here are some time-savers for the busy 
teacher or librarian who wants to lay her 
hand quickly on just the right book to furnish 
the needed background for a pupil. Ask to 
see them at the Denver meeting. 
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To Revive Flagging Interest 


A visit to the Horace Mann school library 
last week acquainted us with. some unique 
activities. On entering the room our attention 
was attracted to a large orange colored arrow 
on which was printed: 


Scribes and pundits! 
See the “word of the week” 


Following the direction in which the arrow 
pointed we- found a sheet of paper on which 
was listed a new word, followed by a defi- 
nition and a sentence illustrating its use. You 
can imagine the interest in this growing list 
and the enrichment of vocabularies which 
resulted. ‘ 

On a nearby table was placed a vase of 
flowers, a book, and a lovely textile. A sign 
contained the following invitation: 


Will you try? 
Here are the ingredients for a 
Spot of Beauty 
Can you arrange them so they are 
a beautiful picture? 


The librarian reported that the table was the 
center of interest the entire day and that it 
was surprising how many unusual arrange- 
ments were possible. This same ingenious 
librarian capitalized her vase of daffodils 
which had wilted by placing before it a 
quickly typed quotation from Herrick’s poem 
To Daffodils: 


Fair Daffodils we weep to see 
You haste away so soon. 


Classroom Literature 


Mrs. Mary-Warren Leary, Supervisor of 
the School Library Laboratory of the 
Teachers College Library, Columbia Univer- 
sity prepares each month a multigraphed 
pamphlet called Classroom Literature. Each 
issue comments on a selected list of children’s 
books which will enrich the teaching of a 
unit related to the elementary or secondary 
school program. Occasional issues are devoted 
to aids for the selection of books for school 
use. The subscription price is $1.00 a year 
and single issues are 15 cents each. Mrs. 
Leary has kindly permitted us to reprint one 
of these articles here: 


Primitive Life--Eskirnos 


It may be a heavy snow, or merely a child 
with cold hands, or a discussion of aviation 
which turns to Byrd’s flight over the North 
Pole, or it may be the Eskimo exhibit in a 
museum, or a natural development following 
the study of other primitive peoples, which 
leads a class to Eskimos and their life. But 
whatever the approach, it is a subject which 
frequently finds a place in the school room. 
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There is excellent material available for 
older boys and girls, but that of equal value 
for younger children is not as easily found 
It is advisable for primary teachers to make 
use of the reliable material prepared for older 
groups. 

Stefansson’s books are of great value for 
the teacher of any grade. He lived in the 
homes of Eskimo, spoke their language, and 
learned their customs and traditions in sharing 
their actual experiences. My Life With the 
Eskimo gives these details in direct narrative 
(Grade 8). His Hunters of the Great North 
tells of the first winter and summer he spent 
in the north (Grades 7-8). Julia Schwartz 
has adapted Stefansson’s Northward Ho! for 
fourth to sixth grade children. It describes 
the way the Eskimos build their homes, what 
they wear and eat. Using Stefansson’s diaries 
as a basis, Violet Irwin has written two vivid 
and authentic stories of Arctic life, Kak, The 
Copper Eskimo (Grades 6-8), and Shaman’s 
Revenge (Grades 7-8). The Karluk was the 
flagship in Stefansson’s expedition. Bartlett 
and Hale’s Last Voyage of the Karluk (Grade 
8) is a swiftly moving, splendid story. 

Three boys have added to our knowledge 
of life in the cold lands with the stories of 
their adventures. Kenneth Rawson, who was 
cabin-boy on the Bowdoin when MacMillan 
made his expedition, tells his story in Boy’s- 
Eye View of the Arctic (Grades 5-8). George 
Borup’s humorous and frank Tenderfoot with 
Peary (Grades 7-8) pictures walrus hunts and 
igloo building. David Putman’s David Goes 
to Greenland (Grades 6-8) is a simple, vivid 
story of his experiences. Of added interest 
are the illustrations by Kakutia, and Eskimo. 
Another Eskimo boy, one who joined the 
Peary expedition, is the central figure in 
Polar Hunters, by Rolt-Wheeler (Grades 6-8). 

Years ago Josephine Peary wrote Snowbaby 
(Grades 2-4), the true story of little Marie 
Peary who was born in Greenland and Chil- 
dren of the Arctic (Grades 3-5) which tells of 
many things Marie saw and did while she 
lived among the Eskimo. Now that little gir! 
has grown up and has written The Snowbaby’s 
Own Story (Grades 5-8), an interesting and 
worthwhile autobiography, rich in details of 
Arctic life and exploration. 

Eskimo habits, homes, and play are all 
described in Schwatka’s Children of the Cold 
(Grades 4-6). Another source of great detail 
is MacMillan’s Kah-Do (Grades 5-7). Altho 
it is in story form, it is based on the author’s 
twenty-one years of experiences with Eskimo. 

Altho Walden’s Igloo, the adventurous 
story of the dog who was with Byrd on the 
North Pole expedition (Grades 6-8) and the 
chapters in Byrd’s autobiography Skyward 
which deal with that flight (Grades 7-8) do 
not contribute particulars of Eskimo life, 
they have a definite place in a study of the 
Arctic. 

Lomen and Flack’s Taktuk, An Arctic 
Boy (Grades 4-5) is a genuine, delightful 
story, giving information unobtrusively about 
life at the present time, while Lido and 
Johansen’s Ood-Le-Uk, The Wonder (Grades 
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The Roving Eye 








Reflections on a Title 


HE announced title of the article in 

this issue by Arthur Garfield Hays 
—the title is all that I know of it at this 
writing—is in itself a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature on the subject of 
free speech and press. A fresh and il- 
luminating perspective is implicit there 
—The Right of Americans to Hear and 
to Read. Usually the discussion is 
focused on the individual or minority 
group that has challenged the ruling 
powers of the state or outraged decency, 
as currently defined by the legislators 
and guardians of public morals. The 
result is that most persons not actively 
engaged in politics or the arts and in no 
immediate danger of arrest for sub- 
versive or improper utterances are in- 
clined to consider the controversy over 
civil rights as remote and academic. 
It is somebody else’s headache. So let’s 
be gay. 

The delusion is a comforting one 
while it lasts; but the lesson of history, 
the indelible testimony of Europe, writ- 
ten in a vivid and salty ink, is that it 
does not last long enough. The privilege 
of protest that we so blithely permit to 
be withdrawn from others, particularly 
from those with whom we disagree, is 
one that on some fine morning we may 
wish to exercise for ourselves . . . and 
dare not. 

This is the potential danger for all 
of us in that excess of patriotism that 
aims to suppress and punish opposition 
and can succeed only in forcing it under- 
ground, to breed in caves and cellars. 

More immediately, as Mr. Hays’ title 
suggests, we are concerned with each 
and every suppression of liberty, how- 
ever reasonable it may appear to some, 
because it is we ourselves who are being 
restrained, it is the whole American 
society whose inalienable rights—to 
read, to hear, to learn, to know, to 
choose, to understand, to pursue wisdom 
and happiness—are thereby violated. To 
silence the orator is to insult and dis- 
miss his audience. 


Whether or not John Strachey has the 
right to lecture to us on the nature of 
capitalism is a relatively minor con- 
sideration. The important question is: 
shall we, as a people, be denied the 
right to hear this or any other inter- 
pretation of history in our search for 
truth? Likewise, in the moral sphere, 
the fundamental issue is not whether 
James Joyce, for example, shall be per- 
mitted to use in print the supposedly 
unmentionable Anglo-Saxon monosyl- 
lables, but whether we, particularly 
those of us who are too poor to buy or 
smuggle books, shall be deprived of the 
opportunity to participate in the cour- 
ageous adventure of the human spirit 
and imagination, of which such a book 
as Ulysses is eloquent testimony. 

These are questions for the librarian 
even more than for the layman. The 
librarian stands as it were at the gates 
of a city. His duty is to act with “entire 
liberality and absolute impartiality,” 
announcing, admitting, and directing 
towards their destinations the ambassa- 
dors of each generation and of the last- 
ing one, merchants of ideas from neigh- 
boring towns and nomads covered with 
the dust of time and space, a far-flung, 
multifarious, circulating line that must 
never stop, that must continually be 
renewed, lest the Dark Ages begin again 
to groan. 

Let him keep the gates open. Let the 
travelers come in. 


The Wicked Waltz 


I am indebted to Joseph Nathan Kane, 
editor of Famous First Facts, for the 
following ten objections to the waltz, 
published in 1832. They serve me well 
at the moment to illustrate why, in men- 
tioning “decency” in an earlier para- 
graph, I felt it mecessary to add, “as 
currently defined.” 

WHY LADIES OUGHT NOT TO WALTz! 
BECAUSE the’ delicacy thereof is not uNques- 
tionable. 
BECAUSE many men who waltz declare that 
they should not be willing to see their 
wives or sisters do so. 
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BECAUSE after a few “turns” the lady waltzing 
breathes hard, her face and neck are 
flushed, and her handkerchief crosses her 
forehead—all of which is sadly unbecom- 
ing. 

BECAUSE the exposé made in waltzing is like 
that of the French opera dancers. 

BECAUSE the like propinquity in any other 
case would be held outrageous! And, tho 
this is called “waltzing,” a “rose by any 
other name,” etc. 

BECAUSE it dulls that quick sense of shrinking 
delicacy, without which women cannot be 
charming. 

BECAUSE the relative attitude of the parties 
gives to the optical “angle of incidence” 
unwonted license. 

BECAUSE the loveliest woman in town... does 
not waltz; and all who would be deemed 
lovely should aim to be like her. 

BECAUSE it is not half as graceful as a cori- 
LION. 


BECAUSE it is not politic. 


Biographies in Verse 


For some time I have had on my desk 
an unusual manuscript by Katherine 
Ferguson of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, en- 
titled Story-Tellers. It is a collection of 
short biographies, written in verse, of 
about fifty favorite children’s authors. 
The verse is that kind of running dog- 
gerel of which children are so fond. 
I find its naiveté quite delightful myself. 
Miss Ferguson never flinches before the 
most prosaic fact, everything being grist 
for her metrical mill. The sketch that 
follows is a typical one. Would you like 
to see more of these rhyming biographies 
in print? 


ANNA SEWELL 


b. Yarmouth, Eng. Mar. 30, 1820—d. 
Norwich, Eng. Apr. 1878 


When Anna was a youngster, a wretched 
accident 

Caused her to sprain both ankles, and 

displace the ligament; 

She did not recover fully, and was quite 
an invalid. 

For she limped, and could not run about 
as other children did. 

Her mother gave her lessons, because she 
could not go 

To school, but she learned all the subjects 
little girls should know. 

(This Mrs. Mary Sewell was herself an 
authoress, 
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And had written children’s stories with 
wonderful success.) 

Anna Sewell had reached fifty years be- 
fore she undertook 

To write what still is counted a very 
famous book. 

It’s the story of a horse’s life, told from 
his point of view, 

And explains just what these creatures 
feel, and wish, and think, and do. 

BLACK BEAUTY was commended by the 
R.S.P.C.A. 

Because it advises treating horses in a 
humane way. 

In French, Italian, German, are transla- 
tions of this tale, 

And almost a million copies is the record 
of its sale. 

If Anna could have known this, 
have glowed with happy pride, 

But the book was published only a year 
before she died. 


Six Dedications 


The following book dedications, of 
more than ordinary interest, are selected 
from the lists sent to me by Ruby 
Wilder, University of Nebraska; Bessie 
Jane Reed, Kalamazoo, Michigan; and 


she’d 


Gertrude Memmler, Berkeley, Cali 

fornia: 

Charles J. Finger. Courageous Companions 
1929 


Dedicated to 
The members of the 
American Library Association 
because 
their vision and hope and radiant ideal 
make life flow like a flashing river 
for a young generation. 


W. W. & Irene B. Robinson. Ancient Animals 
1934 
To 
those illustrious dragons of the earth and 
air and those ‘serpents of the sea—real 
Americans in the days before man—who, 


dying, left their mighty bones to the 
museyms of America. 
Romain Rolland. Jean Christophe. 1904-1912 


Here, at the end of this book, 
I dedicate it: 
To the free spirits—of all nations,— 
who suffer, fight, and 
will prevail. 


Rose Macaulay. Potterism. 1920 
To the 
Unsentimental precisians in thought, 
Who have, on this confused, 
inaccurate, and emotional planet, 
no fit habitation. 
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Rosemary & Stephen Vincent Benét. A Book 
of Americans. 1934 
To 
Stephanie, Thomas, and Rachel, 
our other works in collaboration. 


M. C. Phillips. Skin Deep. 1934 

This book is dedicated to all who 
suffered grave injuries from Koremlu, 
Lash-Lure, Dinitrophenol, and _ other 
dangerous cosmetics, that the makers 
might be enriched. 


The Pulitzer Prizes 


It is no longer a secret that the 
Pulitzer prize awards mean next to 
nothing, apart from their dollars-and- 
cents value to the lucky authors and 
publishers. A: long tradition of stodgi- 
ness, indifference to experiment, and 
approbation of mediocrity is not lightly 
broken, altho the fiction award this year 
to Josephine Johnson for Now in No- 
vember would seem to indicate that the 
honorable judges are beginning to stir 
from their profound slumber. I do not 
value Miss Johnson’s book as highly as 
do most of the reviewers, having found 
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the poetic narrative, written out of a 
single lyrical impulse, somewhat tenuous 
and phantasmal, but I respect her talent 
and direction and hope that the com- 
mittee will continue in a waking state. 
The most feckless of the literary awards 
are in drama and poetry. In a year 
that saw the production of such living 
and effective plays as Awake and Sing, 
The Children’s Hour, and The Black 
Pit, there seems little excuse for exalting 
Miss Akins’ merely workmanlike adap- 
tation of one of Miss Wharton’s minor 
novels. Our poets, as a group, did not 
distinguish themselves during 1934, but 
if Miss Wurdemann’s volume is to be 
conceded top rank, the American phoe- 
nix is a smaller and feebler bird than I 
had imagined. In the field of journalism 
the Pulitzer prize-men quite outdid 
themselves by pinning their medal for 
the best reporting job of 1934, a year of 
public turmoil and historic importance, 
on the breast of the gentleman who 
covered the international yacht races for 
the New York Herald Tribune. ive 


The School Libraries Section 


(Continued from page 576) 
6-8) pictures olden times in the far north. 
Packard’s Young Ice Whaler (Grades 7-8) 
is another story that is informational, as well 
as entertaining. 


In Animal Stories from Eskimo Land 
(Grades 3-4), Riggs has adapted original 
stories collected by David S. Neuman. Ras- 


mussen made use of the folklore he collected 
on an expedition to the Arctic in Eagle’s 
Gift (Grades 5-8). He presents the folktale 
simply and with appreciation. Snell’s Told 
Beneath the Northern Lights (Grades 5-7) 
is another source for folklore of the Eskimo. 

The chapters on Eskimos in McCreery’s 
Exploring the Earth and Its Life in a 
Natural History Museum (Grades 6-8) is 
a short one, but it is of value as a preparation 
for those who have an opportunity to visit a 
museum and as a source of information for 
those who cannot visit one. 


[Eprror’s Notre—The original article, in 
Classroom Literature, is followed by a bibli- 
ography, arranged alphabetically by author. 
Space does not permit its inclusion here.] 


Meeting of New Jersey School Librarians 


Speaking at a meeting of the New Jersey 
School Library Association on May 4, Lucile 
F. Fargo, Research Associate in the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, com- 
pared equipment costs in various school de- 
partments with similar costs for placing 
within the school an adequate school library 
and proved by significant figures that a school 
library is not an unusually expensive part of 
the school equipment. She touched on the 
librarian’s load and stated from a study made 
in the Hicks’ report that 40 is the maximum 
number of pupils which one librarian can 
properly care for at a given time. Any 
greater number than this lessens the librarian’s 
usefulness. She emphasized the need for 
proper training of the teacher-librarian, sug- 
gesting as the way out of this situation con- 
solidation of smaller schools to make possible 
the position of a full time librarian. And, 
in conclusion, Miss Fargo stressed the per- 
sonal qualifications,of the person engaged in 
school library work. “It is a place,” she said, 
“for a person with a dynamic personality, 
large social vision, and broad human sympa- 
thies.” 














Nation-Wide Youth Program 


PROPOSED plan to aid over 2,000,000 

out-of-school unemployed young people 
between the ages of 16 and 25 thru a com- 
munity program of work, guidance, education, 
and recreation has been announced by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
according to word recently received at A.L.A. 
Headquarters. 

The immediate plan being proposed is the 
work of a committee appointed following 
the June 1934 Conference on Youth Problems 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education. 
At this meeting the A.L.A. was represented, 
and as a result wide extension of library 
service and development of readers’ advisory 
service were included among the specific 
recommendations of the conference. 

The exact library implications of this new 
government activity, which would keep each 
individual constructively engaged 42 hours 
a week, are at present undefined altho a sub- 
committee of the Young People’s Round 
Table has contributed suggestions concerning 
work with young people in a public library, 
with this whole problem in mind. Any venture, 
however, in which education, both formal 
and informal, plays such a major role cannot 
be successfully carried out without printed 
materials—textbooks and collateral or recre- 
ational reading. 

Among the part-time work activities sug- 
gested by Commissioner Studebaker are listed 
employment as assistants in public schools, 
public libraries, and museums—the work to 
be “integrated with the total self-improvement 
program so that the employment itself be- 
comes an essential part of the young person’s 
education.” 


College on Nothing A Year 


For its bearing on the problems of out-of- 
school youth the topic “College on Nothing 
a Year” is a singularly appropriate selection 
for this month’s special publicity emphasis. 
The background of the booklet exhibit is a 
sketch of college done on compo board with 
washable colored chalk, and the poster is 
black lettering on a cream-colored sample of 
wall paper, which is attached to the box with 
gummed labels. The materials for this dis- 
play are described fully in the November 
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Wilson Bulletin, which announced the com- 
plete series of subjects chosen for monthly 
emphasis in the Publicity Committee’s nation- 
wide experiment. Cost of new materials this 
month: $.22. 


Trustees on the Denver Scene 


Each year an increasing number of library 
trustees are showing an active interest in 
A.L.A. affairs, and especially in the meetings 
of the Association; and again this year several 
special gatherings are being planned for their 
particular benefit during the conference to 
be held in Denver, June 24 thru 29. 

Frederick R. Ross, a Denver trustee and 
chairman of the Trustees Section, will preside 
at the Third General Session of the con- 
ference, on Friday morning, June 28. 

On Monday afternoon, June 24, the Denver 
Public Library Board will be hosts to visiting 
trustees, who may inspect the city’s libraries 

The main program meeting of the section 
will convene on Tuesday morning. 

A second meeting of the Trustees Section 
is scheduled for Wednesday evening, June 26, 
when an open discussion will be held on the 
topic, “New Trends in Library Development.” 
There will be a Trustees’ Dinner on Thursday 
evening, June 27. 


Spiral Bindings 


The binding in permanent form of those 
magazines now issued in spiral bindings has 
aroused such widespread interest that the 
Bookbinding Round Table is planning to give 
special attention to it at its Denver session, 
Thursday afternoon, June 27th. Various ex- 
perimental permanent bindings will be on dis- 
play and all librarians and binders are invited 
to bring samples of other forms of binding 
to the round table meeting. 


Library Building Needs 


In preparation for anticipated developments 
under new public works legislation, the 
A.L.A. issued a request for the building 
needs of libraries in every state in the union. 
The results of this inquiry, when finally 
brought together, aggregated approximately 
$100,000,000 for needed library buildings and 
building additions. 
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THRU COLLEGE ON NOTHING A YEAR 
Exhibit for June, prepared at Hild Regional Branch, Chicago 


A detailed summary of the information thus 
obtained was recently forwarded to Public 
Works Administrator Ickes and other officials 
of the government. 


School Librarians’ Festivities Planned 


In keeping with the conference theme, 
“Looking at Ourselves,” school librarians will 
do a bit of “looking” on their own, according 
to the following note received from Iva 
Oliver, of the local school libraries publicity 
committee : 

A chance to enjoy some real Colorado 
scenery is being planned for school librarians 
coming to Denver, for a mountain trip is 
being arranged for Tuesday afternoon. In 
order that visiting librarians can look at us, 
Thursday afternoon will be devoted to visits 
to local elementary, junior and senior high 
school libraries, followed by a tea. On Friday 
the supervisors of school libraries will hold 
their breakfast gathering. 


Children’s Anniversary Dinner Wednesday 


Children’s librarians will be interested to 
know that a Newbery Medal Anniversary 
Dinner is being planned in celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
United States’ first “juvenile library” in West 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The event will 
take place on Wednesday evening, June 26, 


at 6:30 p.m. at the Brown Palace Hotel. It is 
expected that the winner of this year’s New- 
bery Award, to be announced at the children’s 
section meeting that afternoon, will be present 
for the Anniversary Dinner. Mrs. Katherine 
Watson, Denver Public Library, will accept 
reservations, at $1.75 per person. 


Page Mr. Van Winkle! 


An amusing but rather sorry commentary 
on the relationships (or rather, the lack of 
them) between certain public librarians and 
their respective city officers came to A.L.A. 
Headquarters recently in the form of a re- 
quest from the editor of the Municipal Year 
Book for the names of 275 librarians. It 
seems that in the questionnaire filled out by 
city officials the “Librarian” entry had not 
been filled in. 


When one considers that these omissions 
were from cities over 10,000 in population, 
the following comment of the editor speaks 
for itself. 

Incidentally, I was surprised to note on 
some of the forms that opposite the title 
“Librarian” the official wrote in “Don’t know 
name.” I think it would be well for the city 
officials to become acquainted with the libra- 
rians. 

And yet we complain of municipal neglect 
of libraries! 
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GTATISTICS of salaries in the, library 

profession, as ‘reported in the April 
issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, do not make. pleas- 
ant reading. After years of preliminary 
education and training, the average rank 
and file librarian, the professional as- 
sistant, can optimistically anticipate 
growing old on a salary of from twenty 
to twenty-five dollars a week. If, after 
a lifetime of service, he (or she) rises 
in the profession to the exalted post 
of head librarian in a public library 
serving a population of from 35,000 to 
99,999, his munificent reward will be 
about fifty-five dollars a week. As over- 
lord of one of the great library systems 
in cities of more than 200,000 popula- 
tion, with a vast féudal staff under his 
charge, he may luxuriate among the 
local plutocrats on the staggering median 
compensation of approximately one 
hundred dollars weekly. 


Only a few, of course, can aspire to 
the top rewards, inadequate as these 
may be. The overwhelming majority 
fall—the verb has an almost literal sig- 
nificance—in the thousand-dollar class. 
In thirty out of thirty-nine libraries re- 
porting, the proportion by which the 
head librarian’s salary exceeds that of 
the highest paid assistant is from 50 
to 99 per cent; in seven libraries, from 
100 per cent to 199 per cent; in two 
libraries, from 200 per cent up. 

Since 1929 the circulation of books 
from public libraries has increased 40 
per cent; individual salaries, on the 
other hand, in a typical group of libra- 
ries, have fallen 3 per cent to 60 per cent 
from the peak year. 
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at Random 





The worst paid profession is still the 
worst paid profession. Librarians have 
sustained their reputation of being nobly 
genteel, ineffectually patient, and grossly 
underpaid. 
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REMEMBER 

When the book you want is out that — 
83,000 new books are needed in normal 
years to supply Newark’s reading demands. 


The Library's 1934 budget allowed for the 
addition of only 22,000 books-a reduction of 
73° .-to replace outworn volumes and to keep 
abreast with new publications. 








The above is one of six posters dram- 
atizing salient features of the 1934 an- 
nual report of the Newark (N.J.) 
Public Library. In the report itself we 
read : 


In 1931 the expenditure for books was 
$108,000; in 1932—$113,000; in 1933—$27,000; 
in 1934—$40,037. 


A footnote explains that the increase 
in book purchases in 1934 was due to 
the fact that savings were made thru 
extra vacations without pay, deductions 
for illness and the substitution of less 
highly paid assistants for those who left. 

This is a typical case history. Many 
of the largest public libraries have 
suffered even more drastic cuts than 
Newark in their appropriations for buy- 
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ing books. Some of them, like Chicago, 
have been unable to buy books at all. 
New York’s book appropriations have 
been reduced 77 per cent. Small libra- 
ries are starving for funds. 

How reasonable, therefore, to ask that 
the federal government, with almost 
five billion dollars of work relief money 
at its disposal this year, should grant a 
small part of that tremendous sum to 
libraries to enable them to buy books. 
The A.L.A. has requested an allocation 
of $60,000,000 for this purpose to the 
United States Office of Education for 
allotment to the states on a per capita 
basis. This project has already won the 
editorial approval of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature and the New Re- 
public, among other’ periodicals. The 
New Republic comments: 


Nearly one-half of the people of the coun- 
try have no local library facilities whatever, 
despite the fact that the need for this service 
is as great in such areas as anywhere else. 
The government could spend to advantage 
at least $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 without 
giving any community more librarians or 
books than it needs; and such an expenditure 
would mean, according to careful estimates, 
the re-employment of at least 50,000 persons. 
With billions about to be spent for improving 
our physical well-being, it could do no harm 
to invest a small fraction of this sum on the 
equipment of our minds. 

Mm Me 


Altho librarians are almost unani- 
mously in favor of an emergency grant 
to libraries from the federal work relief 
fund, some of the leaders in the pro- 
fession are strongly opposed to a per- 
manent federal endowment of libraries, 
involving the creation of a federal li- 
brary agency, and have organized a com- 
mittee to petition the A.L.A. Council to 
rescind its resolution of December 1934 
that the United States Government be 
asked to appropriate from $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 a year for nation-wide 
development of library service. 

The Committee on Petition to A.L.A. 
Council (P.O. Box No. 3, Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N.J.) maintains, in a 
circular asking for the names of A.L.A. 
members opposed to the principles of 
federal aid, “that it will be better for the 
American people to do without the de- 
sired extension of library service than 
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to incur the evils which will come with 
federal aid.” According to these protes- 
tants, a national endowment program, 
with a continued annual appropriation, 
means 


... burdening an overcharged national budget 
. increasing the taxpayers’ burden... 
waste of public funds . . . setting up a federal 
agency at Washington . . . regionalizing all 
libraries . . . federal domination . . . subject- 
ing every local library to a nationalized, 
standardized, and semi-compulsory service .. . 
removing all spur to appropriation by local 
governments . . . killing every incentive to 
local effort for libraries . . . substituting so 
many dollars of subsistence upkeep for the 
free action of mind, spirit, and effort... 
attempting the impossible in forcing identical 
library service on all types of communities .. . 
renunciation of leadership by the A.L.A.... 
ultimate disappearance of true leadership .. . 
death of the library spirit which has made the 
United States-the leader of the world in 
library service . . . etc. 


Some of this argument is redundant, 
some of it inflated with rhetoric, but the 
kernel of it—the fear of federal and 
political control of libraries and the 
contention that national aid will effect 
an atrophy of local support—seems 
substantial enough to justify an ex- 
tremely careful consideration of the 
need and probable consequences of a 
federal library agency before any irre- 
trievable action is taken. 

The complexity and gravity of the 
question are indicated by some of the 
fundamental contemporary issues which 
it suggests. For example, Dr. Frank 
Kingdon, president of Dana College, 
Newark, N.J., writes in the May 1 issue 
of the Library Journal that 


. . the experiences of Germany and Italy 
indicate that where the big treasury is there 
will the power be also, for a better foundation 
for a totalitarian state can no man lay than 
that which is laid by government aid. It hardly 
needs be argued that those who control the 
purse-strings will set the standards of oper- 
ation, a tendency abundantly clear in the cur- 
rent attempts of State Legislatures to dictate 
the utterances of public school teachers. 


To minimize this danger would be 
foolhardy, but the social advantages of 
a governmental subsidy to libraries are 
so considerable that we are reluctant to 
concur with the sweeping statement that 
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“it will be better for the American 
people to do without the desired exten- 
sion of library service than to incur the 
evils which will come with federal aid.” 
Is a policy of negativism and restric- 
tion likely to preserve the vital integrity 
of “the library spirit’? Shall we con- 
tinue to deprive 40,000,000 Americans 
of the educational benefits of library 
service, or shall we try, rather, to obtain 
these benefits for them and at the same 
time to provide the proper checks against 
political domination of the public library 
system? Is it inconceivable that the 
libraries can accept federal aid without 
discarding or mutilating their theory of 
independence ? 

The importance to the entire library 
profession of the problem of federal aid 
cannot be overstated. A period of de- 
liberation and open discussion will help 
us to arrive at an intelligent and pro- 
gressive program of action. 


ww 


Arthur Garfield Hays, our distin- 
guished guest contributor this month, 
is internationally known as a defender 
of civil liberties and champion of toler- 
ance and justice. He was with Clarence 
Darrow for the defense at the famous 
Scopes Fundamentalist trial at Dayton, 
Tennessee. He took part in the case of 
Senator Wheeler in Washington, the 
American Mercury case in Boston, the 
Countess Cathcart immigration case, the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, the Reichstag fire 
trial in Leipzig, and the recent success- 
ful defense of John Strachey, English 
author and lecturer, in Chicago. Most 
of his free-speech cases have been 
fought as counsel for the American 
Civil Liberties Union, of which he is 
national director. 


During the first two years of the 
World war he was in London, arguing 
the rights of neutral nations. He has 
aided striking coal miners in Pennsyl- 
vania, cotton-mill strikers in the South, 
and textile strikers in New Jersey. He 
was chairman of the Progressive Party 
state campaign in New York in 1924. 

Born in Rochester, New York, on 
December 12, 1881, Hays studied law 
at Columbia University and began his 
practice in New York in 1905 at the age 
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William Faulkner beside his plane at the 


Memphis airport. In his new novel, 


“Pylon,” he takes to the air. 


of twenty-three. He is the author of 
several books, the latest being Trial by 
Prejudice. He is a contributor to the 
Nation and other magazines. 


News-Week has described him as a 
“heavy-set man, with a game leg, a long 
nose, a humorously twisted mouth from 
which a pipe forever sticks out.” 

We should welcome discussion of Mr. 
Hays’ article. 


ww 


Following our regular schedule of 
publication, the Wilson Bulletin will not 
appear during July and August. Our 
next appearance will be in September. 
We are planning some new features for 
the fall that are already providing us 
with a great deal of pleasure in antici- 
pation. To all of you we wish a joyous 
summer season. 


We Me 


To librarians who are planning to 
attend the A.L.A. Conference at Den- 
ver, June 24-29, the following item from 
School Life, September 1934, page 24, 
should be of particular interest : 

A cartoon, pocket-size map of Colorado, 
is the first of a series of National Park 
Service recreational maps to be issued by 
states. It contains brief descriptions of Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Mesa Verde Na- 
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tional Park, and the national monuments lo- 
cated in Colorado, on the reverse side of 
the map. 

we Me 


Mona Harrop McElfresh, assistant in the 
Publications Department of the Cincinnati 
Public Library, is organizing, together with 
her husband, a post-conference tour of the 
Colorado Rockies, Salt Lake City, parks of 
Southern Utah, and the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. For details write to Mrs. McElfresh, 
Drake Road, Indian Hill, Madisonville, Ohio. 


Me we 


Our October issue will, as usual, be 
devoted largely to Book Week. Photo- 
graphs and brief reports of Book Week 
activities are invited. 


WE We 


The Toronto Public Library informs us 
that because of the expansion of its Bibliog- 
raphy of Canadiana to almost double the size 
originally planned, the price after July 1, 1935, 
will be raised to $7.50 from $5.00. Beginning 
with Jacques Cartier’s account of his dis- 
covery of Canada 400 years ago, the bibliog- 
raphy of almost a thousand pages lists the 
items in the Toronto library relating to the 
early history and development of Canada, with 
full collations in Library of Congress style, 
annotations, facsimile illustrations and an 
index. 


Me we 


“A Living Library” is the title of an 
enthusiastic article on the Minneapolis 
Public Library and its librarian, Gratia 
A. Countryman, in the April number of 
the Woman’s Home Companion. Anna 
Steese Richardson is the author. 


Recently the library appropriation in 
Minneapolis was cut 50 per cent by 
the board of estimate. This would have 
meant drastic cuts in the library service. 
Indeed, one proposal was to close all the 
branches thruout the summer vacation. 


When the citizens were informed of 
the disaster which threatened the li- 
brary, they rushed vigorously to its de- 
fense, with the result that the board 
of estimate was persuaded to reverse 
its decision. At Miss Countryman’s prac- 
tical suggestion, the city issued short- 
term bonds in order to support the public 
library at the previous rate. These bonds 
can be taken up later when larger appro- 
priations for the library are in order. 
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So popular is the new Minneapolis Budget 
Publicity Scrapbook that, thru the kindness 
of Miss Countryman, a few extra copies have 
been prepared, and may be borrowed from 
the Publicity Department at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters, for cost of transportation. A few 
copies will be on exhibit at the Denver meet- 
ings of the Publicity Round Table. The 
weight of this excellent scrapbook is approxi- 
mately five pounds. 


A limited number of spaces in the 
cross-section membership of the Sum- 
mer Institute for Social Progress at 
Wellesley is being reserved for libra- 
rians. Taking “Social Planning in an 
Age of Conflict” as the general theme 
for lectures, round tables and discus- 
sions the Institute will hold its third 
annual session July 6-20 on the campus 
of Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

In recruiting membership an effort is 
made to keep the vocational groups 
balanced and when engineers, lawyers, 
business men and women, librarians, 
labor leaders, social workers, teachers, 
housewives, and farmers draw on their 
varying experiences, discussions on 
pressing social and economic problems 
become realistic and bring economic 
theory to grips with practical experience. 
The success of this cross-section mem- 
bership plan was proved in the first two 
years sessions and produced a social 
atmosphere that was stimulating beyond 
expectation. 

Max Lerner, professor of politics at 
Sarah Lawrence College, will again 
head the faculty and full details and 
application blanks may be obtained from 
The Summer Institute for Social Prog- 
ress at Wellesley, 420 Jackson Bldg., 
Buffalo, New York. 


A three day institute on discussion methods 
will be held at the University of Denver, 
June 20-22, under the joint auspices of the 
University of Denver and the American 
Library Association. 

The purpose is to give some introductory 
instruction on discussion methods to leaders 
and prospective leaders in an effort to make 
A.L.A. conference group meetings more ef- 
fective. It is not the object of this institute 
to train for leadership in local discussion 
projects. The institute will be conducted by 
Lyman Bryson, visiting professor, Adult 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, with the assistance of Dr. Ben M. 
Cherrington, of the University of Denver. 

The tentative plan is as follows: 

Morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
on June 20 and 21, and morning and after- 
noon sessions on June 22, all of two hours 
each, providing sixteen hours of work. In 
this time it is planned to present general 
theory and give twenty to twenty-five people 
an opportunity to participate as leaders in 
one way or another. 

The fee for the three day session will be 
$2.00. Attendance will be limited to fifty 
library participants. It is anticipated that 
reasonable accommodations will be available 
in the dormitories and fraiernity houses on 
the University campus. 

Applications will be accepted in the order 
in which they are received. Further informa- 
tion will be sent to those who register. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to John Chancellor, 
American Library Association, 520 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. 


From Julia F. Rowan of Doheny 
Library, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, comes a real 
tear-jerker, a sorrowful set of verses 
written to the tune of “The Man on 
the Flying Trapeze” and dedicated by 
the author to all librarians. 

All together now: 


The Melancholy Librarian 


(Tune: “The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze” ) 


Some think we are cranky, some say we are 
quaint. 

It may be we are, and it may be we “ain't.” 

Be that as it may, well, alas and alack! 


We go like the racers on Epsom Downs track. 

There’re books to the left of us, books to the 
right. 

There’re books in the darkness, and books in 
the light. 

We check them, discharge them, keep up with 
the game 

Until we are ancient, decrepit, and lame. 


And all of this time we are working for 
folk— 
We're many 

“broke”— 
We try to serve each one the best that we can, 
Though he be lord mayor or raggedy-man. 


times hungry and oftener 


The grimy old gard’ner we put at his ease 
When asking for “cultures” on carrots and 


peas. 
And for the mortician who comes for a look 
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We somehow “round up,” too, an “interesting” 
book. 


Then comes the professor who looks very 
wise, 

We even this person presume to advise. 

We know his grandiloquent airs are the 
“bunk” 

And that on the sly he his doughnut will 
dunk. 


We chase up and down like a hound on the 
scent 

For dates of a war, or the Council of Trent. 

Could Socrates answer where Anne Boleyn’s 


And here is a twister, “Pray, who belled the 
cat?” 


We collate, accession, we letter the signs. 

It’s no “avocation” to take in the fines. 

For folk will get snappy and bite off one’s 
head— 

Is it any wonder we often “see red”? 


We're asked about scalawags, money bags, 
tax, 

Navy decorum, valorem on flax, 

Rinking and drinking, oak panels for kegs, 

And “how goes” the market for pollywog 
legs. 


Strange questions on white mice, why black 
kittens mew, 

And whether clam chowder is really a stew, 

Why Irish wear green, while the Scotchmen 
wear plaid— 

They hound us, confound us until we are mad. 


I wonder when we reach that far golden shore 
Where troubles and trials of earth are no 
more, 
If kind old Saint Peter will say to himself, 
“T'll take them in, but they belong ‘on the 
shelf’ ”! 
MM 


An interesting demonstration of Read- 
ers’ Advisory work was recently pre- 
sented before the librarians of Queens 
Borough, Jamaica, New York. The 
occasion was the conference of The 
Queens Borough Public Library, held 
at Forest Hills Inn, Forest Hills, Long 
Island, on April 10 and 11. A playlet 
centering around the activities of the 
Readers’ Advisory Service brought the 
two-day conference to an end. The pur- 
pose of the playlet was to make this 
service more widely known to the libra- 
rians of the many branches and exten- 
sion agencies of the system. 

Rhymed questions regarding the serv- 
ice were posed before Grace O. Kelley, 














the Readers’ Consultant, who, with the 
help of thirteen other librarians, pro- 
ceeded to act out the answers. 


MM 


Where are the Books? 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest 
of the year, 

Of wailing lads, and naked shelves, and tables 
bare and clear. 

Heaped in the boxes in the room the worn- 
out books lie dead; 

They rustle to the janitor’s broom, and to the 
children’s tread. 

Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn are gone, and 
from her place Miss Gay, 

And from the main desk sighs the help, “This 
can’t go out today.” 


Where are the books, the gay young books, 
that lately were so used, 

In children’s hands, by children’s eyes so 
lovingly perused? 

Alas! They all are thrown away—our hearts 
within are sore; 

We pray the budget will increase, that we 
may buy some more. 

A few we have to be rebound, a few more 
that are new, 

But still we mourn those lost to us, our old 
friends tried and true. 


BARBARA New, Librarian 
Rule Junior High School 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


o We Me 


In the February issue of the /ndian 
Library Journal is an editorial on the 
current controversy in Great Britain 
regarding the provision of light fiction 
in public libraries. The editor writes: 

For myself I have the greatest sympathy 
with the tweeny who told her mistress that 
what she wanted to know when she began 
a tale was ‘did she get him?’ That perhaps 
is not the approach to literature of a critic 
or a philosopher; but it is assuredly that of 
a human being. And do not be led away by 
the sad and serious ones. Reading imagina- 
tive literature is the highest form of reading. 
All the rest is reading to become more power- 
ful or efficient; the reader of imaginative 
literature alone . . . reads to become not more 
efficient, but larger in the mind and heart. 
Let us read that we may understand; let us 
understand that we may love. Never apologize 
for stocking fiction. Fiction is doing the work 
as a sower of ideas that the play, the poem, 
and the sermon used to do. Apologize only 
for stocking bad fiction; or rather don’t stock 
it. The best novels are sure to be the best 
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parts of the library so far as modern liter- 
ature is concerned. 


Sarah Graham Bowerman, wife of Dr. 
George F. Bowerman, librarian of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Public Library, died May 1 
from injuries received when she was struck 
by an automobile while walking along the 
sidewalk near her home in Washington. 


Mrs. Bowerman was book review editor for 
the Washington Evening and Sunday Star, 
and a popular lecturer on literary subjects. 
She was an official of the Twentieth Century 
and Washington Clubs, and had a host of 
friends. Her participation and interest in the 
affairs and events of the community had made 
her universally beloved and the effect of her 
inspiring influence will be felt for many years. 
In library circles she was well-known for her 
charming manner and cooperative spirit. 


A list of vacation readings for high school 
and college students has been compiled for 
the Catholic Library Association by its Com- 
mittee on Guidance in Reading. It is the 
aim of this committee to stimulate the interest 
of students in worth while reading and to 
provide them with entertainment as well as 
information. Five hundred books have been 
listed and the modern works of the Catholic 
Literary Revival are especially well repre- 
sented in the collection. 


It is being published by the Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis, Missouri from which copies may 
be had in quantities at less than a cent each. 


VOLUNTEERS WANTED 
To the Editor: 


As a member of the War Resisters, I am 
trying to find other librarians who might join 
with me in volunteering time to classify or 
arrange many hundreds of clippings and pam- 
phlets on peace. They are now packed away 
in four large boxes and twenty-six folders 
at the office, which is open Tuesday evenings 
for volunteer helpers to work. 


I suppose you have already found the funny 
misprint on p. 310 of the February Bulletin, 
in which you are made to refer to the Na- 
tional Committee on the Care and Cure of 
War. 

If you can run my appeal for volunteers, 
ask any who may be able to respond to ad- 
dress me care of The War Resisters, 2 Stone 
St. (Room 306) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. Racuet R. ANDERSON 








The Mail Bag 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Margins 


To the Editor: 


When the Newark Library, in September 
1929, received its special library edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica we wrote at 
once protesting. Tho the sample pages had 
been printed on a paper paged with generous 
margins, the inside margins of the published 
volume were so narrow as to make reading 
of the inside columns difficult, and to make 
the possibility of rebinding questionable. The 
cost of the set was $109.00. 


In 1934 we found it necessary to add 
another set. By this time we were also con- 
cerned that the front fly leaves in all volumes 
of the original set were ruffled and pleated 
to an extent that gave each volume a worn 
and shabby appearance. To avoid this diffi- 
culty in the second purchase, we sought the 
advice of Britannica, and on the recom- 
mendation of a Britannica representative we 
ordered, as the best library edition, a 1932 
printing with heavier paper and stronger 
binding. The cost was $139.00. We credited 
the higher price to superior paper, binding, 
etc., and were astonished on its receipt to 
find the inner margins still narrower. With- 
out pressing open the volume and holding it 
flat the inner margins are scarcely visible. 
The typed line of the left page runs almost 
directly into the typed line of the right page. 

This point passed unnoticed in Subscription 
Books Bulletin, and we understand that 
Newark has been almost alone in its protest 
on margins. Nevertheless, we are entirely 
unconvinced that many other libraries are not 
affected by so serious a matter in such an 
important reference book. The sentiment of 
letters addressed to the Newark Library on 
this subject will be used in the preparation 
of a statement for the editors and publishers 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Will libra- 
rians please write me if they wish to register 
a protest? 

Beatrice WInNsER, Librarian 
Newark (N.J.) Public Library 


Wall Paper for Posters 


To the Editor: 

We are wondering if other librarians have 
discovered that plain wall paper makes a very 
good material for posters. Having recently 
had to make a good many posters for rather 
temporary use, we found we could make 
them on the plain paper selected from books 
of wall paper samples. Dealers in wall paper 
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are glad to give the old sample books to the 
library. These plain wall papers are suitable 
also for use as end papers. 


Rutn E. Hammonp, Librarian 
Wichita, Kansas 


Tom Swift’s Last Stand 


To the Editor: 


If it does not terrify the editors of The 
Junior Book of Authors to think of them- 
selves as a Force for Good in the Lives of 
the Young, they may be interested in knowing 
how their book was used to win children 
away from such yellow literature as the Tom 
Swift and the Nancy Drew books. 

Book report lists in one of the schools near 
the library had been showing an alarming 
percentage of- series books of the cheaper 
type. The children’s librarian was asked to 
make some talks to the children, and, inspired 
by The Junior Book and an article in the 
October 1934 number of Iilinois Libraries, 
started forth. The article is based on “The 
inside story of the writing, publishing and the 
distribution of the fifty-cent thrillers” which 
appeared first in Fortune. The dark deeds of 
Edward Stratenieyer, author of more than 800 
cheap series books and follower in the tradi- 
tion of Horatio Alger, Jr., are laid bare with 
dash and humor. The contrast between the 
machine-like regularity with which he gd 
his hack writer assistants produced books 
about places where they had never been and 
people who acted like automatons, and the 
personalities revealed in the sketches in The 
Junior Book was too dramatic to need much 
emphasis. All that was necessary, after quot- 
ing the paragraphs which tell how his books 
were produced, was to read from a few of 
such sketches as James Willard Schultz’s: 

“In 1877 got permission from my mother 
and my guardian to go to Montana to hunt 
buffaloes. . Roamed the Montana plains 
with the Pikuni until the buffaloes were 
exterminated in 1883. The now Glacier Na- 
tional Park was my favorite hunting coun- 
try. Dr. George Bird Grinnell, J. B. Monroe, 
and I were the first white men to explore 
it and discover its glaciers, beginning in 1885.” 

Howard Pease: “During my first year of 
teaching school I started The Tattooed Man. 
... It was the result of two voyages, together 
with a walking trip taken alone from Mar- 
seilles along the coast to Italy. The - main 
character was born in this way :—"etc. 

The children called for information about 
many of their favorites, and everyone con- 
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cerned felt that most of them saw 
sense to the prejudice of librarians 
teachers against the series titles. 

We hope to invite more of the same interest 
during the summer, when our copy is not in 
constant reference use, by a display of the 
Junior Authors poster, accompanied by some 
such subtle caption as “Who writes the books 
you read?” with the book itself near at hand. 


some 
and 


LucitLE SHANKLIN, Children’s Lib’n 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


What About the Dogs? 
To the Editor: 


We look forward with much interest to the 
arrival of each issue of the Wilson Bulletin 
for Librarians and its valuable articles. 

We were especially intrigued by the con- 
tribution “A Cat in the Library,” by Annasue 
Hughes, in the April issue, in which the 
author states every library should have a cat. 

We were just wondering what Miss Hughes 
would do with her library cat when patrons 
bring their pet dogs, on leash and otherwise, 
when they come to the library to select a 
book for over Sunday or to look up reference 
material, in either case making quite a long 
stay in the building. Some of the pets remain 
quietly beside the mistress’ chair while others 
go on tours of exploration into all the rooms 
or bark loudly when unsuccessful in finding 
their playfellows. To inquire ever so courte- 
ously regarding the pet animal is to offend 
the owner. We would appreciate suggestions. 

M. E. Jounston, Librarian 
Ludington (Mich.) Public Library 


Home Book of Quotations 
To the Editor: 

It is the plan of Dodd, Mead and Company 
to keep Burton Stevenson’s Home Book of 
Quotations a living thing, with endless possi- 
bilities of growth and improvement. We hope 
that it will grow better and wiser as it grows 
older, each edition nobler than the last, like 
Dr. Holmes’s Nautilus. , 

The second printing of the volume, which 
is now available, contains a few corrections 
and additions to the original edition, and these 
are available to all owners of the first printing 
in a sheet printed on the same paper as the 
book and in the same type form. If those 
interested will write to Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany they will be glad to send this list of 
corrections and additions, which may be 
pasted into the front or back of the volume, 
or tipped in at the various appropriate places. 

R. T. Bonn, Dodd, Mead and Co. 
New York City 
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Another Newspaper’ Indexing Project 


To the Editor: 


In the March number of the Wilson Bulle- 
tin there was an article entitled “Neglected 
Sources of History.” In this article it said, 
“With one or two exceptions, such as the 
Washington (D.C.) Public Library, where 
an effort has been made to clip and file 
articles of local history, libraries have not 
undertaken such a service for their com- 
munities.” It hardly seems possible that there 
are so few exceptions as here indicated. 

For the past twenty-two years the City 
Library of Manchester, New Hampshire, has 
been clipping and preserving in chronological 
order the articles appearing in our local 
papers which in any way related to the history 
of our city. Since December 1934 we have 
had an E. R. A. worker indexing this material. 

If the government will allow this worker 
to continue until the index is brought to date 
we shall feel rich indeed. 

F. Mapet WINCHELL, Librarian 
Manchester (N.H.) City Library 


A Cure for Pages that Crumple 
To the Editor: 


In your Bulletin of April 1935, page 445, 
there was an article on crumpling pages. To 
your answer we would like to add a sugges- 
tion that is not exactly our own but has been 
tried and found to be very successful on 
some books if taken when the books are new 
and the pages are free from wrinkles. 

When we bought our Philips’ /nternational 
Atlas from the Rand McNally Representative 
in 1933—from a Mr. Wise—he told us of 
using the Dennison Mending Tape, No. 5 in 
white—1%” wide along the top and bottom 
of the first three or four pages of the large 
books of the Atlas type and that his company 
had found that it kept those pages from 
crumpling. We used it on the Atlases and 
then tried it on the Americana Encyclopedia 
but that was after it had been in use. The 
pages had to be ironed out and of course 
that was not so satisfactory as if it had been 
done at first. However, it has helped and 
kept them from curling. In several we put 
a piece thru the center, too. We used it on 
the new dictionaries and that has proven 
very satisfactory. But when it comes to 
books like Who’s Who we are afraid there 
is no help—the pages all thru the books are 
curled and crumpled. 

This is only a suggestion and any thanks 
should go to the Rand McNally representa- 
tive, or that company. 

E_ma L. Henopricxs, Librarian 
Eugene (Oregon) Public Library 
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the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


Th of 
advance ‘alorwation regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books wh 
by paying the cost of this section of the 


ich an feenaans for library use, supply the descriptive notes and aiso cooperate 
8B in. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





100 PHILOSOPHY 


TUBBY, GERTRUDE OGDEN. Psychics and 
mediums; a manual and bibliography for stu- 
dents. 168p $2 Jones, Marshall (Ready) 

133 Psychical research. Psychical research— 
Bibliography 
A thoroughly sound scientific approach to 
psychic research of all types, both objective and 
vubjective. Bibliography and index. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


FORD, GUY STANTON, ed. Dictatorship in the 
modern world. 225p Univ. of Minnesota 
press (July) 

321.6 Dictators 
Papers by Hans Kohn, J. Fred Rippy, R. H. 

Lutz and five others, on the philosophy, prac- 

tices, and prospects of dictatorship in Europe 

and Spanish America. 

LIPPINCOTT, BENJAMIN E., ed. Government 
control of the economic order. 150p $1.75 Univ. 
of Minnesota press (June) 

330.9 Economic policy 
A symposium by eight political and social 
scientists, dealing with present conditions in 

Russia, Sweden, Germany, and the United 

States. 


EINZIG, PAUL. World finance, 1914-1934. 328p 

$3.50 Macmillan (Ready) 

336 Finance 

In this volume the author covers the whole 
war and post-war riod, and describes the 
world’s financial evolution since 1914 in all its 
aspects. The book is addressed to the general 
reader; and is written in non-technical lan- 
guage. Instead of overburdening the memory 
or the reader with a mass of immaterial de- 
tails, dates and figures, the author seeks to 
retain from the immense amount of material 
what is worth remembering and what is es- 
sential for the understanding of the trend of 
financial evolution. The work is divided into 
Pe dealing with the periods of interna- 
tion inflation, stabilization, deflation, and 
reflation. (See STC for other books by this au- 


thor) 


CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN ALDRICH. Commercial 
law; revised by Raymond V. Cradit. 308p il 
$2 American tech. soc. (Ready) 

347.7 Commercial law 
Revised edition of a book first published in 

1910. Covers the fundamental principles of law 

as applied to business in general, with special 

reference to the common law affecting com- 
mercial transactions. 

ICKES, HAROLD LE CLAIRE. Back to work; 
the story of PWA. 2533p $2.50 Macmillan 
(Ready) ; 

380.162 United States—Public works 
The Secretary of the Interior, as the Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works, gives in read- 


able form the full history of the PWA—the 
circumstances of its birth, its plans, its ac- 
complishments, its mistakes, and his hopes for 
its future. This is the first popular survey of 
the public works program in its entirety. 
Among the subjects discussed is the aid given 
by A to roads, municipal buildings and 
plants, reclamation, soil erosion control, schools, 
railroads, and ships. Mr Ickes gives a spirited 
defense of such parts of the program as slum 
clearance, housing, the TVA, and electric power 
development, which have been sharply critized 
The book presents an encouraging picture of 
the value of public works as a m~*' 4 of re- 
lieving unemployment and stimu! crvery. 


600 USEFUL. 


STERLING, ROBERT T. Ligh the 

Maine coast. 350p il $3 Daye (Jur. 

627.9 Lighthouses—Maine 

The dramatic story of lighthouses, keepers, 
ships, and _ shipwrecks, told by the Assistant 
Keeper of Portland Head Light. Introduction by 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 100 photographs. 
(See Huntting list) 


BELL, SPURGEON. vneory and practice of ac- 
counting; revised by Willard J. Graham. 579p 
il $3.50 American tech. soc. (Ready) 

657 Accounting 
A revised edition of a book first published in 

1922. A practical treatise covering the journal 

and ledger, controlling accounts, the use of the 

working sheet, partnership, reserves, bonds 
and sinking funds, branch house accounting, 
and managerial accounting. 


McKINSEY, JAMES OSCAR. Financial manage- 
ment; revised by Willard J. Graham. 561ip I! 
$3.50 American tech. soc. (Ready) 

658.14 Business. Corporations—Finance 
Revised edition of a book first published in 

1922. A treatise —— the sources and meth- 

ods of securing capital, cash control, credit 

control, and the relation of bookkeeping and 
auditing to financial control and reorganization. 


GAUSS, CHESTER -A. and WIGHTMAN, 
LUCIUS IRVING. Sales and advertising; re- 
vised by Harry A. Bates. 2v il $6 American 
tech. soc. (Ready) 

ae Advertising. Salesmen and salesman- 
ship 
Revised edition of a work first published in 

1922. Covers the psychology of the subjects, 

analysis of sales, copywriting, typography, ad- 

vertising department systems, and the control 
of advertising and sales expense. 


KLENKE, WILLIAM WALTER. Things to 
make and how te make them. 4v ser. 1, pa 
75c; ser. 2-4, pa 50c ea Manual arts press 
(June) 

680 Handicraft 
A new series of books of working drawine: 
and bane gay directions, especially for home 
craftsmen. ontents: ser. 1, Home workshop— 

equipment to make, tools to select, etc; ser. 2, 
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The Book Preview 


Things to make for camp and game-room; ser. 
3, Things to make for lawn and garden; ser. 4, 
Things to make for the home. (See STC for 
other books by this author) 


700 FINE ARTS 


MANZONI, PETER. Metalcraft for amateurs. 
(Beacon handicraft ser.) about 128p $1 Beacon 
press (Ready) 

739 Metal work 
(See Huntting list) 


CLEAVES, HELEN E. Creative design. (Beacon 
handicraft ser.) about 128p $1 Beacon press 
(June 15) 

745 Design, Decorative 
(See Huntting list) 


VAN CLEVE, KATE. Hand loom weaving for 
amateurs. (Beacon handicraft ser.) about 128p 
$1 Beacon press (June 20) 

745 Weaving 
(See Huntting list) 


BELASH, CONSTANTINE A. Braiding and 
knotting. (Beacon handicraft ser.) about 128p 
$1 Beacon press (June 10) 

746 Braid. Knots and splices 


(See Huntting list) 


CANDEE, MRS HELEN CHURCHILL (HUN.- 
GERFORD). Tapestry book. 275p il $1.69 
Tudor (Ready) 

746 Tapestry 
Reprint. First published in 1912 at $10. A 
comprehensive history of tapestry, giving the 
methods and terms used in its manufacture 
on. the chief makers and their products. (See 

S ) 


MOORE, MRS N. HUDSON (WOODBRIDGE). 


Old glass: European and American. 394p il 
$1.69 Tudor (Ready) 

748 Glass 
Reprint. First published in 1924 at $10, it is 


designed primarily for the collector, but is also 
valuable for general reference purposes. Con- 
tains many illustrations gathered from museums 
and private collectors. (See STC) 


BONE, C. DAVID. Linoleum and rubber en- 
graving and printing. (Beacon handicraft 
ser.) about 128p $1 Beacon press (June 15) 

761 Linoleum block printing 
(See Huntting list) 


SCHREMBS, JOSEPH; HUEGLE, GREGORY; 
ALICE MARIE, SISTER. Gregorian chant 
manual of the Catholic music hour. 322p Sil- 
ver (June) 

783.5 Chant (Plain, Gregorian, etc.) 


This book gives a comprehensive treatment 
of the history of chant and ae practical method 
of teaching it in the classroom. The monthly 
outlines and suggested course of study set up 
daily programs which present chant and modern 
music according to the most approved educa- 
tiongl procedures. By this method chant is 
intimately associated with the religious life of 
boys and girls and their expanding musical in- 
terests both in and out of school. 


800 LITERATURE 


ORTMAN, MARGUERITE G. Fiction and the 
screen. 164p il $2 Jones, Marshall (Ready) 
808.2 Moving picture plays. Moving pictures 
Illuminating discussions of the use of fiction 
and dramatic material in motion icture 
production, with introduction and a detailed 
analysis of the screen presentation of Dawid 
Copperfield. Edited by Professor L. W. Smith 
of Drake University. 
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ANGOFF, CHARLES. Lerary history of the 
American people. v 1-2 2v in 1 $1.37 Tudor 
(Ready) 

810.9 American 
criticism 
Reprint in a one volume edition of the first 
two volumes of a work which was first pub- 
lished in 1931 at $10. The author, former 
editor of The American Mercury, reinterprets 

American literature and thought in a com- 

prehensive manner. The first volume covering 

the origins of American letters, ends with the 
beginning of the Revolutionary riod. The 
second volume covers the period from 1750 to 

1815. Many extracts from the literature under 

discussion are included and each volume has 

a full index. 


literature—History and 


900 HISTORY 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM HENRY. _ History 
of the Russian revolution, 1917-1921 2v il $10 
Macmillan (Ready) 

947.084 Russia—History—Revolution, 1917- 
A general account of events in Russia from 
the overthrow of Tsarism in March, 1917, to 
the introduction of the new economic policy in 

March, 1921. It is accompanied by a ome- 

mentary volume of documents selected with a 

view to illustrating the course of the narrative. 

It is based on many years of preparatory 

study in Russia. The author’s purpose has been 

to eschew any litical or economic bias or 
dogmatism, to relate the facts and to interpret 
them in the light of Russia’s historical, social 

_ economic background. (See STC; Huntting 
st) 


MICHAEL, GEORGE. Handout. 
nam (Ready) 
973.9 United States—Politics and govern- 
ment. Propaganda, American. Public opinion 
—United States 
What you (and every other American) think 


242p $2 Put- 


about national affairs is being influenced and 
controlled, this book contends, by elaborate, 
systemized and very ingenious methods of 


propaganda and censorship instigated by the 
present administration. An account of what 
has been, and is, going on—the news behind 
me news that isn’t printed! (See Huntting 
ist) 


GUIE, HEISTER DEAN and McWHORTER, 
LUCULLUS VIRGIL. Adventures in geyser 
land. 322p il itd. (June 
15) 

978.7 Nez Percés Indians—Wars, 1877. Yel- 
lowstone national park 

Frank D. Carpenter’s thrilling chronicle of the 

flight of Chief Joseph’s Nez Percés through 

Yellowstone park in 1877, their encounter with 

two parties of Montana tourists, and the ex- 

citing adventures that befell the tourists, is 
here reprinted. Authoritative new information, 

maps, appendices, and notes are added. [Il- 

lustrations from rare photographs. 


$2 Caxton printers, 


BIOGRAPHY 


AMERICAN women; the official Who’s who 
among the women of the nation. v 1, 1935- 
36, ed. by Durward Howes. $10 (Special 
price to libraries) Richard Blank pub. co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. (June 15) 

920.073 Woman—Biography 
An interesting and useful reference book, 
containing the biographies of approximately 

6000 prominent women leaders in all fields. 

Contains a valuable detailed statistical summary 

and a few brief messages from nationally 

prominent women, 


BANKSON, RUSSELL A. Klondike nugget. 349p 
il $2.50 Caxton printers, itd. (Ready) 


B or 92 Allen, Bugene C. Klondike nugget 


The story of Eugene C. Allen who trekked 
into the land of the midnight sun in 1898, to 
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Dawson City on the banks of the mighty Yukon; 
and there in the face of almost insuperable 
difficulties founded The Klondike Nugget, the 
world's farthest north reese which 
recorded day by day, as it happened, the inside 
story of the greatest gold stampede the world 
has ever seen. 


LUDWIG, EMIL. Hindenburg. 560p il $3.50 
Winston (Ready) 
B or 92 Hindenburg, Paul von 
Henry Seidel Canby says: “This is more 


than a biography. It is a war history of Ger- 
many and also a behind-the-scenes account of 
the fall of the German republic and the rise of 
Hitler to power.” The New York Herald Trib- 
wne says: “This life is the framework of the 
greatest, most tragic epic since Napoleon's 
time.” (See Living Authors; Huntting list) 


MILNER, JOE E. and FORREST, EARLE 
ROBERT. California Joe. 396p il $3 Caxton 
printers, itd. (Ready) 

B or 92 Milner, 
George Armstrong 


In this full length biographical narrative the 
authors have resurrected the legendary figure 
of the great frontiersman, Moses E. Milner, 
stripped off the mythical trappings, and shown 
him in his true proportions more magnificent 
than the fictionized hero. (See Huntting list) 


ROBESON, DAVE. Al G. Barnes, master show- 
on 460p il $3 Caxton printers, itd. (July 
B or 92 Barnes, A. G. 


The rich and colorful biography of a unique 
American genius, hero still to thousands of the 
present grown-up and growing-up generations. 
Ninety-six unusual illustrations give an un- 
mistakable sense of circus atmosphere. 


WHO’S who among association executives, 7935. 
622p $8.50 Inst. for research in biography, inc., 
N. Y. (Ready) 

920.073 Executives. Association and associa- 
tions. United States—Biography 


The aim of this book has been to furnish 
a reference work which would serve as an index 
to the careers of executive and administrative 
officers of the largest and most important or- 
ganizations in the United States and Canada. 
The volume includes approximately 2700 
authentic biographical sketches of secretaries, 
managing directors and other executive officers 
of trade, research, fraternal, 
educational associations, as well as of organiza- 
tions in the fields of religion, welfare and 
public administration. Contains a separate 
alphabetical list of national and international 
organizations represented by the biographecs. 


FICTION 


BAILEY, TEMPLE. 
Penn (about Aug. 16) 


Lucia Herrick, meeting Pierre Malory for the 
first time, is aware that he is different from 
any man she has ever known. And Pierre, 
coming to her out of the quietness of his life, 
finds her as young and refreshing as spring 
itself—and as disturbing. A beautiful story of 
youth in love. (See Huntting list) 


CLARKE, J. CALVITT. Casties in the sand. 
287p $2 Arcadia house (June 25 


You will laugh and cry and dream and love 
with Jeanne. She is even more lovable than 
Melissa. (See Huntting list) 


DEW, LOUISE E. Shini armor. 256p $2 Hop- 
kins (June 15) ™ r 


A charming New England homestead, with 
its wide floor boards, hooked rugs and chintz- 
draped windows, furnishes the center of the 
stage for this diverting novel, the romance of 
Sabra Ann Keith. (See Huntting list) 


HAUCK, MRS LOUISE (PLATT). Crystal tree. 
$2 Penn (July 12) 
It was a love of a house, but Quail Ashby 
had to have a family to share it with her. 


Moses Embree. Custer, 


rofessional and 


Fair as the moon. $2 


The Book Preview 


She advertised and almost at once her telephone 
began to ring. It was the overture to several 
love stories, all to be played upon the same 
stage. (See Huntting list) 


LAPE, FRED. Roll on, pioneers. 309p $2 God- 

win (June 25) 

A story of strong men and strong women, 
showing how with unbelievable heroism they 
earried on, defying disease, starvation and 
death. It is an epic of the West. 


LORING, MRS EMILIE (BAKER). It’s a great 
world! $2 Penn (June 21) 


Eve Travis, seeking to cure Jeff Kilburn of 
a broken heart, practically forces him to marry 
her. So begins a dashing, scintillating story of 


Mrs 
(See 


love at cross-purposes, written with 
Loring’s own unique flair for smartness. 
Huntting list) 


PARTRIDGE, HELEN. No moon but this. 320p 
$2 Arcadia house (June 25) 


How a girl’s ambition for a career came near 
to costing her the love of a man who had adored 
her from early childhood. (See Huntting list) 


ROAN, TOM. Rio kid. 314p $2 Godwin (Ready) 
A story of the glorious, gun-fighting West 
when bad-men rode the trails. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


JONES, VIOLA MAY. Peter and Gretchen of 
old Nuremberg. 96p il $2 Whitman, A. (July 
1) 

Peter and Gretchen, a boy and girl of eight, 
live in the quaint old Bavarian city of Nurem- 
berg. They have a most unusual cat—'‘‘black 
from the tip of his nose to the end of his tail.’ 
Peter’s grandfather makes cuckoo clocks, and 
is one of the most delightful grandfathers a 


little boy ever had. Quaint Bavarian customs 
and fetes, a toy fair, some very thrilling ex- 
periences, and ‘“‘a cat that will not be sold,” 


make this a charming book. Pictures by Helen 
Sewell. (See Huntting juvenile list) 
PETERSHAM, MRS MAUD (FULLER) and 
PETERSHAM, MISKA. Story book of earth's 
treasures. 128p ii $2.50; in four separate parts, 
60c ea Winston (Ready) 
553 Mines and mineral resources—Juvenile 
literature 
and 


The story of gold, coal, iron and steel, 
oil, in language that children can read Il- 
lustrated in six colors. (See Junior Book of 


Authors; Huntting juvenile list) 


TUBBY, RUTH PECKHAM. Golden chick and 
The magic frying pan. 148p i! $1.50 Whitman, 
A. (July 1) 

Fairy tales 
Nine fairy tales translated from the French 
by Ruth Peckham Tubby, Children’s Librarian 
at the Montclair, N. J. Public Library, and 
illustrated by Emma Brock. (See Who’s Who 
in Library Service; Huntting juvenile list) 


REPRINTS 


Angoff, Charles. Literary history of American 
people. 810.9 

Candee, H. C. Tapestry book. 746 

Moore, Mrs N. H. W. Old glass; European and 
American. 748 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of “Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library’’ issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., 5 ++ ey Mass. 
$TC—Standard Catalog for blic Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 

BKI—Booklist 


HCS—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries 
cC—Children’s Catalog 

Order books described here thru the dealer 


from whom you usually buy books. 
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The Publishers’ Post 


The Book Group, Room 1204, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, has prepared in 
pamphlet form a list of recent books on social 
reconstruction which will be sent to librarians 
upon receipt of 10c. 


The address of the Orthovis Company, 
publishers of the three dimensional books 
described on this page last month is 1328 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


The Journal of Experimental Education, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan has been added to the 
list of periodicals indexed in the Education 
Index. 


We are glad to quote the following self- 
explanatory letter from the Column Review: 
“As a result of your very kind notice in 
the Wilson Bulletin of April, 1935, this office 
has been practically deluged by a flood of 
inquiries regarding publication of the Column 
Review. 

“Would you be kind enough to explain in 
your June issue of the Wilson Bulletin that 
Column Review is the magazine of newspaper 
columnists, edited by Paul Yawitz, himself a 
nationally known columnist. Column Review 
includes the work of columnists from all over 
the world—columns from the entire column- 
ists gamut—sports, literature, politics, stories, 
chatter, art, theatre, science, movies, radio.” 

(Thanks to Column Review for this testi- 
mony of reader interest among librarians in 
the Wilson Bulletin. Among library patrons, 
Column Review merits the reader interest of 
a very large audience.) 


Following the success of America’s Young 
Men, a who’s who among the young men of 
the country, the Richard Blank Publishing 
Company, 527 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. has announced for publica- 
tion in June a similar reference book entitled 
American Women, a biographical record of 
important present day women in America. 
Another reference book that is proving useful 
in many libraries is Who’s Who Among Asso- 
ciation Executives. Both of these books are 
described in “The Book Preview” section of 
this month’s Bulletin. 


COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT 
AT DENVER CONFERENCE 


Librarians who do not expect to attend the 
Denver American Library Association Con- 
ference are invited to request a free copy of 
the Check List and Catalog which is to be 


distributed at the conference by the Combined 
Book Exhibit. Requests should be sent to 
Mr. Thomas J. McLaughlin, Manager, Com- 
bined Book Exhibit, 950 University Avenue, 
New York City. 

The Combined Book Exhibit, as most libra- 
rians know, is a cooperative enterprise in 


* which some thirty leading publishers present 


a classified display of their recent and im- 
portant books. The catalog is classified (by 
Dewey Decimal Classification) and gives a 
comprehensive view of the season’s books. 
It has been edited and assembled from the 
viewpoint of the librarian. 

C.R. B. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH BULLETINS WANTED 


We are completely out of stock of the 
February and March issues of the Wilson 
Bulletin. Since there is a considerable demand 
for back numbers from libraries that wish 
to bind their files, we offer 15c in cash for 
each copy of these issues returned to us; or, 
in exchange for each Bulletin, one drama 
publication or two reading lists, as indicated 
below: 


Drama and Drama Lists 
(Select one for every Bulletin returned) 


List 

price 
Alice in Wonderland........... 50c 
WOO |= oc bres tebe ceesscses 50c 
Plays for Children............ 50c 
100 Plays for Outdoor Theaters 60c 
Victory Of PEACE. ........cec0e% 50c 
Plays for Amateurs............ 60c 


Reading Lists 
(Select two for every Bulletin returned) 


List 
price 
Novels Too Good to Miss...... 35c 
EMMAOTD. TLAGEGs ioc cdndencecece. 35c 
What Shall We Read Now.... 40c 
Seven Joys of Reading......... 20c 


JULY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club ; 
Deep Dark River, by Robert Rylee. Farrar & 
Rinehart 
Literary Guild , ; 
Anthology of World Prose, comp. by Carl Van 
Doren. Reynal & Hitchcock 
Junior Literary Guild er 
Older Boys—Wind in the Rigging, by Howard 
Pease. Doubleday, Doran 
Older Girls—In Calico and Crinoline, by Eleanor 
Sickels. Viking 
Intermediate group—The Birth of Rome, . by 
Laura Orvieto. Lippincott } 
Primary grou eter and Gretchen of Old 
Nuremberg, by Viola M. Jones. Whitman 
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What do You Think about Abridged Editions of the 
Standard Catalogs and Readers’ Guide? 


N the early years of the publication of the 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
the experiment of an abridged edition, index- 
ing a very limited number of periodicals 
mostly subscribed for in small libraries, was 
made. Then later on the Children’s Catalog 
was published in three sizes; one for the 
small, one for the medium, and a complete 
edition for the large children’s libraries. Then 
it was found that it would be more economical 
and efficient to print one complete edition, 
but to sell it to small libraries on the service 
basis. At that time there were not enough 
small libraries to warrant the publication of 
abridged editions. 

Apparently the situation has now changed. 
Since high schools and grade schools as well 
are coming to have their own libraries, and 
school management generally has come to 
be, as we might say, “library minded,” there 
may be sufficient financial support for an 
abridged edition of the Standard Catalog 
Series and the Readers’ Guide. 

As an experiment in this line we have 
definitely decided to publish this summer an 
abridgment of the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries which will include all 
books included in the complete Catalog and 
designated as essential and for first purchase 
by the use of single or double asterisks. 
Part I of the abridged Catalog will be ar- 
ranged just as it is in the complete Catalog 
in classified form. Part II will give author, 
title and subject entries together with the 
same thoro analytical indexing that is given 
in the complete edition. This abridged edi- 
tion of about 1300 titles will be bound in 
paper covers and sold on the service basis, 
thus making it possible to give a very low 
rate to the smallest school libraries. 


Evidently the lack of an abridged catalog 
for school libraries has made it seem neces- 
sary in many states to compile and print 
small lists for state use only. This is evidently 
very wasteful of time and labor on the part 
of those who compile these catalogs and a 
wasteful expense for printing catalogs for 
use in one state only. We hope to make the 
price of this superior abridged Standard 
Catalog so reasonable that all states will find 
it much more efficient, satisfactory and eco- 
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nomical to use it rather than to go to the 
extravagant expense of compiling and printing 
their own. 

We shall give immediate consideration to 
the problem of whether we should also have 
abridged editions of the Children’s Catalog 
and the Standard Catalog for Public Libra- 
ries, the selection in these cases also to be 
practically limited to most important books 
indicated by single or double asterisks in the 
complete catalogs. The titles thus indicated 
have been approved by a large number of 
collaborators as the items most necessary and 
worth while. 

At the same time, we are also impressed 
with the fact that a great many school libra- 
ries subscribing sometimes for as few as 
eight or ten periodicals are also subscribing 
for the Readers’ Guide which indexes one 
hundred periodicals. Several questions are 
raised in regard to the best plan for service 
to the small school and even smal! public 
libraries. It would seem apparent that if a 
library has only ten periodicals and uses an 
index to a hundred that the finding of refer- 
ences to their own periodicals is just a bit 
like hunting for that needle in a haystack. 
Then too, there are now apparently a suffi- 
cient number of very small libraries, needing 
an indexing service, to support an abridged 
Readers’ Guide. To the very small library 
the cost should be less than is charged for 
the Readers’ Guide on the service basis and 
apparently the service would be more satis- 
factory. This is a problem that is to be 
thoroly investigated in the near future and if 
conditions and demand warrant the publica- 
tion will be undertaken by September. 

We should appreciate the comments of li- 
brarians on these projects. 


La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana. 1934 an- 
nual. 355p. bound. $5 

La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana now enjoys 
the sanction of the Italian Government. The 
title is LA SCHEDA CUMULATIVA 
ITALIANA. Diretta e redatta da T. W. 
Huntington, B.A. Indicatore bibliografico per 
autore, titolo e soggetto delle nuove pubbli- 
cazioni Italiane. Pubblicato con l’autorizzazione 
del Ministero dell’Educazione Nazionale. 
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The Organization of Knowledge 
Three Books by Henry E. Bliss 


I. The Organization of Knowledge and 
the System of the Sciences. Introd. 
by John Dewey. 434p. $4 

II. The Organization of Knowledge in 
Libraries and the Subject-Approach 
to Books. 335p. $4 

III. A System of Bibliographic Classifica- 
tion. 344p. $7. Ready June 15 


The first of these books authoritatively 
laid a valid foundation on the principles of 
classification and the established system of 
the sciences. It has been declared “monu- 
mental” by John Dewey and by Dean Russell. 
By Dr. Richardson it has been termed 
“masterly.” It has been credited by many 
reviewers with being sound and clear. 

The second volume was described by Mr. 
Martel as “the most comprehensive and thoro 
work on the subject,” and by Mr. Berwick 
Sayers, as “the most remarkable contribution 
to theoretical librarianship that America has 
made this century.” It is a study and criti- 
cism, applied to the principles and practice of 
classification for libraries. 

The third work, ready June 15, concludes 
the “trilogy unique in our professional liter- 
ature,” as Mr. L. A. Burgess called it in his 
review for the Library Association Record. 
It is in three parts: Introduction, 72p.; 
Schedules and tables, p. 73-296; and Index, 
p. 197-344. The Index gives class-marks for 
about 5000 subjects, and these are condensed 
and systematized in the schedules; the “sys- 
tematic schedules” provide for, perhaps, as 
many more. 

This volume epitomizes the study of classi- 
fication and exemplifies the principles; it 
shows how classifications may be developed 
and improved; and it furnishes a system that 
may be directly applied and developed by 
librarians intending to reclassify their col- 
lections or their subject-matter in the catalogs. 
For such purpose it has been interleaved with 
about 70 blank pages. 


Reading for Background 


A series of reading lists for students, 
teachers, and school librarians to provide 
background material for classroom work. 
Published in cooperation with the School Li- 
braries Committee of the American Library 
Association 


1. Background Readings for American 
History. 35c 
A bibliography for students, libra- 
rians and history teachers. 
2. What Shall We Read Next? 35c 
A program of reading sequences. 
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3. Readings for French, Latin, German. 
A bibliography of materials for 
atmosphere and background for 
pupils in foreign language classes. 


Price: Single copies 35c-50c accord- 
ing to number of pages. Special 
rates for quantities. 


“Biblio”: 1934 Catalogue des ouvrages parus 
en langue francaise dans le monde entier. 
647 pages. $3.40 postpaid (to subscribers 
$2.75 postpaid) 

“BIBLIO” began publication with October, 
1933. This first annual volume is a cumula- 
tion, however, of the contents of the twelve 
monthly issues for 1934. It follows the plan 
of the Cumulative Book Index very closely 
in that it covers all publications issued in 
French in all countries; in that books are 
listed by author, title and subject, all entries 
in one alphabet; and in the type page, closely 
printed in two columns. As to the employ- 
ment of the dictionary form of cataloging 
employed, the publishers state in their preface: 

La forme du_ catalogue-dictionnaire, que nous 
sommes les premiers et les seuls & avoir employé, 
en France, pour une bibliographie courante, avec 
la rigueur scientifique et le développement nécessaires 
de la partie “‘matiéres,” est, sans conteste, celle qui 
convient le mieux & une bibliographie générale. 
Seule, elle domme aux recherches cette aisance et 
cette sfireté indispensables & une époque oi |’on 

rfectionne sans cesse les moyens de documentation. 

tant beaucoup plus répandue A l’étranger qu’en 


France, nous croyons qu’elle aidera puissamment a 
la diffusion du livre francais. 


MM 


The Wilson Company has undertaken the 
sale of the volumes in the Publication Series 
issued by the Madras Library Association. 
Four volumes have already been published, 
and several more are in progress. 


The first of the volumes, Library Move- 
ment, is practically out of print. The second, 
published in 1931, is 
The Five Laws of Library Science. By S. R. 

Ranganathan. $2.50 


According to present-day needs and con- 
ceptions there are certain essential principles 
underlying the management of libraries which 
the author has sought to expound in a syste- 
matic form. He has been able to reduce them 
to five cardinal principles and has “developed 
all the rules of library organization and man- 
agement as the necessary implications and 
inevitable corollaries of his five laws.” Of 
the book Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers says, 
in his Introduction to it, 

“This is one of the most interesting books 
that I have read in recent years upon our 
profession. ... Mr. Ranganathan is unusually 
well-equipped for his undertaking.” 


(Continued on page 598) 
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Cooperation and Success 
1898 - 1935 


HE compiling of indexes, catalogs and bibliographical works in general has 

always been hazardous from the financial standpoint and much of it has been 
done as a professional contribution or with the help of subventions from philan- 
thropic institutions. 


We are often asked how this Institution has been able to carry on this work 
over a period of thirty-seven years and not only balance its budget but even accumulate 
a modest surplus (which, by the way, we hope to make substantially larger in future 
years, since at the present time it is only equal to about one month’s payroll). 


Our answer to the question, “Why have you succeeded when almost all other 
ventures in your field have failed even when endowed?” is the one word COOPERATION. 
By this we mean the cooperation of all those concerned—including our subscribers, 
stockholders, and staff. 


To begin with, we are supported by libraries, subscribing on the “Service Basis” 
method of charge. Also, the capital for the growth of our Institution has been 
supplied by librarians and our own staff. We do not have one stockholder who can 
be classed as a capitalist. We are glad to be able to say that stockholders have 
received their interest promptly on the first of January every year since the organiza- 
tion of the Company thirty-three years ago, continuing thru the depression, and it is 
our hope and belief that this record will be maintained in the future. 


Perhaps the most convincing endorsement of the practical usefulness of our 
indexing services has been the fact that thruout the depression libraries generally 
have continued their subscriptions even when book funds have been severely cut; 
in fact, it has seemed to be the rule in many libraries that our services would be the 
last item to be cut off. It is true of course that we have lost many subscriptions 
since 1929. However, we are glad to report that they are gradually coming back and 
that we have even received a considerable number of subscriptions from new libraries 
which have grown up during the depression. 


Our staff has also ccoperated loyally, and when reduction in salaries was neces- 
sary at the bottom of the depression it was taken philosophically and work was even 
improved. We may say truthfully that the depression has brought us one actual 
advantage in that we have had to do very little training of new people. A fully 
trained staff is of course always more efficient than one in the process of training. 
We are glad to be able to report that while the older members of our staff now have 
salaries somewhat below the standard of 1929, most of the younger people have had 
moderate advances from that level. We hope to be able to encourage our younger 
staff members from time to time with similar advances. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


From a financial standpoint there have been unfavorable conditions during the 
past fiscal year. On the one hand, NRA has tended to raise prices of materials. On 
the other hand, many libraries thruout the country continue to suffer from severely 
reduced appropriations. (Among the libraries suffering severely from these reduc- 
tions are to be found, singularly enough, those dependent on the same Federal Govern- 
ment which sanctioned the NRA Codes and the price increases which have resulted 
from it!) 

Thus your Institution has been caught, we may say, between the upper and nether 
millstones. We have been saved only by the continued loyal support of libraries. On 
the whole, however, we may say that we are really “in the black” again and, we 
believe, on our way to recovery. 


H. W. WILSON, President 














(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 


The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1935 








ASSETS 1903 


1909 


1915 


1921 


1927 


1933 


1934 


1935 











Current Assets. $61,262.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $244,831.24 $400,347.24 $419,188.73 $434,871.71 


Investments and 
Other Assets. . 

Machinery and 
Equipment... . 

Furniture and 
Fixtures. ..... 


Real Estate 
(Equity). ..... 


2,411.10 


5,230.60 


7,369.26 
13,560.00 


8,763.87 


9,702.04 
14,339.75 
14,102.91 
53,438.97 


28,336.15 57,118.73 57,178.71 
48,637.63 73,997.08  70.961.26 
19,488.17 36,801.42 34,204.09 
67,414.16 140,792.31 133,471.62 





Total Assets. . $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $284,153.42 


70,227.43 
68,136.28 
31,480.75 
134,179.48 





$408,707.35 $709,056.78 $715,004.41 $738,895.65 





LIABILITIES 


Currrent 


Liabilities. . . . . $2,400.00 $36,364.39 $40,982.10 $40,520.23 $23,393.23 
Reserves. ....... 30,254.98 75,887.24 142,238.72 
Capital Stock. ... 50,000.00 74,100.00 93,000.00 162,500.00 216,600.00 
“—. pa Re 11,273.10 22,174.86 7,298.87 5,245.95 26,475.40 

ota 





29,347.02 


$25,075.15 $40,149.46 $42,116.96 
234,139.17 227,053.17 254,851.31 
413,059.37* 418,454.76* 406,324.89* 
36,783.09 


35,602.49 





Liabilities... . . $63 673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $284,153.42 $408,707.35 $709,056.78 $715,004.41 $738,895.65 





Profit and Loss Statements, 1933-1935 























$585,062.49 
6,700.17 


$591,762.66 
— 


$420,617.62 


134,082.72 
705.80 


$555,406.14 
—— 


Year ended March 31 1933 1934 
Surplus Begin- 

ning of Year.. $45,137.01 $36,783.09 
Net Sales for 

| ae $526,514.54 $557,605.83 
Miscellaneous 

Income ....... 7,529.62 10,331.71 

Gross Income... $534,044.16 $567,937.54 

—_— — 

Cost of Sales.... $368,051.78 $408,769.88 
Selling and Ad- 

ministration Ex- 

penses ........ 144,878.91 138,797.32 
So 1,226.53 986.42 

Total Cost and 

Expenses ..... $514,157.22 $548,553.62 
Profits for Year. . 19,886.94 19,383.92 
Less Dividends. . 28,240.86 26,819.99 
Surplus End of oe 

_.) re $36,783.09 








$29,347.02 


$35,602.49 


$29,347.02 


36,356.52 


$65,703.54 
30,101.05 








*Includes installments received for the purchase of Capital Stock. 
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SALES 1910 to 1935 

















1915 1920 1925 


Trend of the Wilson Company Sales 


The growth of the Company during the last quarter of a century is clearly reflected in 
this chart. It took twelve years for our sales to reach $70,000 in 1910. Since then our 
progress has been more rapid. 





200,000, 





100,000. 





1930 


1935 











The publication of the 3d Edition of the United States Catalog in 1912 explains the 
large increase shown in that year. The sales of the 4th Edition of the Catalog (1928) are 
also readily identified and account for the big jump in the year ended March 31, 1929. 


Library appropriations were not drastically cut until 1932 and consequently our sales 
for the two years ended March 31, 1932 were maintained at a high level. It was not until 
the following year that we felt the full force of the reduced appropriations. 


Sales are gradually climbing again and we hope they will soon reach a new high level. 


The Lighthouse 


Socialized Medicine. By Julia E. Johnsen 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. 10. No. 5) To be 
ready September 1. Will contain reprints 
of leading material on both sides of the 
question, with bibliography and sum- 
maries of the arguments on both sides 
of the question. Price 90c 


(Continued from page 595) 
Other volumes in the series, now published 
are 
Colon Classification. 1933. $3.75 
Classified Catalogue Code. 1934. $2.65. 
Both are by Mr. Ranganathan. 





Socialized Medicine 
The question chosen by the National Uni- 


versity Extension Association for high school 
debating for 1935-1936 is 


Resolved: That the several states should enact 
legislation providing for a system of com- 
plete medical service, available to all citi- 
zens at public expense. 


We are listing below the new material we 
are preparing on this question and also mate- 
rial already available. 





Socialization of Medicine. By Edith M. 
Phelps (Reference Shelf. Vol. VII. 
No. 1) Contains selected articles, briefs 
and bibliography chosen from the older 


material on the question down to 1930 
90c 
University Debaters’ Annual: 1933-1934 


Edith M. Phelps, ed. $2.25. Contains the 
report of ten intercollegiate debates, 
among them one on Socialized medicine, 
with briefs and bibliography. 

(Continued on last page) 











ADVERTS! 


Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—June 1935 






HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


year recommended for first purchase in libraries. 

the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of 
are A associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
on of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


select 


the staff of 
ibrarians and 
The entries, with a 


The books are selected b 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. 


Oc- 


casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
° 


at once the final authoritative opin 


n as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1933 issue.] 





000 General 


BENNETT, WILMA, comp. Occupations and 
vocational guidance; a source list of pamphlet 
material [mimeographed]. 85p pa $1.25 Wilson, 
H.W. 


016.371 Profession, Choice + aaeeet. 
Occupations—Bibliography 34-32193 


“This is a buying list and index of 2B ero 
on occupations and vocational guidance avail- 
able during the past two years. The body of 
the list is arranged alphabetically by the names 
of the organizations from which the materials 
may be obtained. For each pamphlet is given 
title, author if known, date, paging, and price.”’ 
(Pref.) Much of the material is from obscure 
sources, and is not included in regular indexes. 
Subject index. 





Booklist 31:77 N °34 
Wis Lib Bul 31:9 Ja '35 


100 Philosophy 


YOUNG, ROSE EMMET, ed. 
cease, by Carrie Chapman Can 


wars must 
and others]. 


(Com. on the cause and cure of war. Pub- 
lication) 156p $1 Macmillan 
172.4 War. Peace 35-1766 
This symposium of articles on war, is an 
anniversary volume marking the tenth year 
since the formation, by eleven national or- 
ganizations of women, of the National com- 
mittee on the cause and cure of war. The 


are: C. C. Catt, Jane Addams, 
Meloney, M. E. Woolley, E. N. 
Judge F. E. Allen, 
Boeckel and D. C. 


contributors 
Mrs W. B. 
Blair, Mrs F. D. Roosevelt, 
Dr Alice Hamilton, F. B. 
Fisher. 





Booklist 31:222 Mr '35 
+ Books p6é Ja 27 '35 1400w 
Cath World 141:124 Ap °35 100w 
“This book should help to melt away the 
ignorance to which the war appeai can fasten 
itself. The writers have reputations for know- 
ing what they are talking about. Only here and 
there will the reader hesitate over a contro- 
re statement, or a doubtful conclusion.’’ 
| a. oe 
+ Christian Science Monitor p16 Ja 26 35 
Cleveland Open Shelf p3 Ja ’35 
Foreign Affairs 13:523 Ap °35 20w 
+ N Y Times p8 Ja 20 '35 650w 


‘“‘However skeptical we may be of reason’s 
part in controlling human affairs, there is every 
reason why the arguments should be presented 
as often and as well as possible. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s summing up of the arguments 
in the present volume is particularly fine.’’ 
Herschel Brickell 

No Am 239:288 Mr '35 140w 





200 Religion 


FOSDICK, HARRY EMERSON. 
torious living; sermons on Christianity 
246p $1.50 Harper [6s Student] 

252 Sermons 34-39191 
A volume containing twenty-five sermons by 

Dr Fosdick, many of them on matters of pres- 

ent day concern. Partial contents: The secret 

of victorious living; Progress: the illusion and 
the reality; A plea for true individualism; The 
use and misuse of power; The unknown soldier; 

An interpretation of pacifism; The practical use 


Secret of vic- 
today. 


of faith; The revolt against irreligion; On learn- 
ing how to pray; The Christian interpretation 
of life—a terrific fact; The intimations of 


immortality. 





Booklist 31:191 F "35 


“The questions that have furnished themes 
for several of these sermons are just now 
touching deeply and poignantly the hearts and 
minds of large numbers of people and they will 
appeal to a great many readers who are outside 
the churches. . . Always [Dr. Fosdick] is toler- 
ant, unprejudiced, understanding, willing to 
consider any matter in all its phases, and al- 
ways in his sermons there are eloquence and 
feeling and conviction and the test for every 
problem of its spiritual significance, its relation 
to the spirit of Jesus.’’ 

+ N Y Times pl2 N 25 '34 550w 


300 Social Sciences 


PEARSON, DREW, and BROWN, CONSTAN- 
TINE. The American diplomatic game. 398p 
$3 Doubleday 


327.73 U.S.—Foreign relations. Disarma- 
ment. International law and relations 
35-1522 


Written by two seasoned reporters, one of 


them the co-author of Washington Merry Go 
Round, this book tells the behind-the-scenes 
story of America’s foreign relations policies 
from the World war to the present. Here are 


inside accounts of the sometimes trivial inci- 
dents that have brought about treaties, dis- 
armament or further preparations for war. How 
the Kellogg Peace Pact originated, Stimson’s 
role at the London Naval Conference, and the 
Hoover moratorium are discussed. A final sec- 





tion, The world prepares for war, considers 
aspects of the Rooseveltian diplomatic ma- 
neuvers. 

Booklist 31:225 25 Mr "35 


+ Books p4 Ja 20 '35 1550w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 19 '35 900w 
Chicago Daily Tribune p8 Ja 19 '35 
+ Nation 140:194 F 13 '35 950w 
N Y Post p9 Ja 19 '35 60w 


+ — N Y Times pl Ja 27 '35 1850w 


“As an account of the era which began with 
and 
only yesterday with Japan’s 


the optimism of the Kellogg Pact 
cluded 


con- 
formal 


601 








602 


PEARSON, D., and Brown, C.—Continued 
denunciation of the Washington and London 


Naval Treaties, ‘The American Diplomatic 
Game’ is both temperate, dramatic and im- 
portant. Its conclusions are those conventional 


to journalism. . . The London Naval Conference 
and the failure of the World Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva supply the authors with a 
shrewd and well-informed inside story of events 
in a most authoritative manner. These two 
sections could hardly be improved upon. The 
section dealing with the oover Moratorium, 
the Laval visit, and the end of reparations is 
less thorough. . . To the earnest student of the 
causes of war in human nature, the chapter on 
the Chaco is especially recommended. It is the 
one thorough treatment of the subject in the 
English language and does the greatest of credit 
to Mr. Pearson, whose hand is apparent in 
every line of this section."’ J. F. Carter 
+ — Sat R of Lit 11:429 Ja 19 °35 2150w 


500 Natural Science 


ALLEN, ARTHUR AUGUSTUS. American bird 
biographies. 238p $3.50 Comstock pub. co. 


598.2 Birds 34-42149 


“These bird biographies were first written 
for Bird Lore, where they proved so popular 
that the many requests for reprint copies re- 
sulted in their publication in book form. The 
stories are told as first-person narratives in 
which the bird tells of his own life and habits. 
This form makes the book more suitable for 
children’s rooms and school collections, but the 
beautiful pictures (color plates, wash drawings 
and photographs), combined with the authority 
of the author, make it desirable for adult 
shelves also.’"” Wis Lib Bul 


Booklist 31:244 Mr '35 


‘Beautifully illustrated. Especially good in 
work with children."’ 
+ Special Libraries 26:75 Mr '35 40w 


Wis Lib Bul 31:26 F °35 





THOMSON, SIR JOHN ARTHUR. Biology for 
everyman: ed. by E. J. Holmyard. 2v 1756; 
759-1561p il $5 Dutton [15s Dent] 

570 Biology 35-2357 


Informal, somewhat popularized history of 
all animal and plant life. In volume one the 
author takes up the animal world, from its 
simplest forms to the most complexly organ- 
ized mammals. Volume two begins with a 
discussion of animal life in general, including 
physiological aspects, sex and heredity, and 
evolution. A section on the plant world follows: 
algae, bacteria, ferns, flowering plants, the 
plant’s life cycle, and the plant as a social 
organism. The final section, n, discourses on 
the human mind and body, races, and man 
in relation to animals, plants and biology. Five 
hundred helpful illustrations and index. 


Boston Transcript p2 F 23 ‘35 1450w 
“Not only scientifically accurate but written 

with great charm. It gives an extraordinary 
insight into the wonders of the visible world.”’ 
Herschel Brickell 

+ N Y Post p7 F 23 '35 200w 

+ Spec 153:sup20 N 23 °34 170w 

-+ Times [London] Lit Sup p819 N 22 '34 





600 Useful Arts 


LANE, JANET. Your carriage, madam! a 
guide to good posture. 130p il $1.75 Wiley 
613 Posture 34-42348 


“This is a handbook on good posture. Says 
Janet Lane: ‘Whether you spend your life in 
a limousine or a kitchen, a swivel chair or 
a ditch, you are shaping your body every 
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minute.’ .. With this new and practical view 
of the subject, Miss Lane breaks down the 
old idea of posture as something stiff and 
unnatural and translates it into e business 
of everyday living.’’ Boston Transcript 


Booklist 31:196 F '35 


‘“‘Miss Lane describes practical ways in which 
to sit, stand, walk, work-—-gives amusing tests 
and stunts for learning good posture habits 
and for correcting posture faults—and so con- 
vincingly and in so amusing a manner that 
the reader, even if his sex is not the one for 
which the book is intended, feels like trying 
out the ideas himself.” 

+ Boston Transcript pi Ja 12 '35 200w 


Cleveland Open Shelf p2 Ja '35 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 30 '34 210w 


VAN LOON, HENDRIK WILLEM. Ships and 
how they sailed the seven seas (5000 B.C.- 
A.D. 1935) [il. by the author]. 31llp $3 Simon 
& Schuster 


623.8 Ships. Shipping—History. Navigation 
35-3948 
A history of ships and water transportation 
from earliest times to the present, and of their 
influence on the story of mankind. The author's 
theme is that ‘“‘The History of Navigation is a 
story of human martyrdom. .. Until the days 
of the modern vessel, which means until the 
days of the beginning of the twentieth century, 
life on board ship was simply unfit for human 
beings, originally created after the image of 
God. It was indecent and filthy and the uiti- 
mate reward was an old canvas sack or a few 
— years in the local poorhouse.’’ (Fore- 
wor 





Booklist 31:258 Ap '35 
+ — Books pl Mr 3 ’35 1150w 
Books p23 Mr 10 '35 800w (Discussion) 
Christian Science Monitor pl4 F 27 °35 
+ — Horn Bk M 11:100 Mr ’35 110w 
+ N Y Times p5 F 24 ’35 1550w 


“Mr. Van Loon has again been able to give 
us a book which is completely new though its 
subject is very old, and entirely original even 
though countless authors have handled, part by 
part, the same material which interests Mr. 
Van Loon as one fascinating chapter in the 
annals ef mankind.’’ William Doerftinger 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:503 F 23 °35 700w 


+ — Springf’d Republican p7e F 24 °35 


900 History 


MILLS, DOROTHY. The middle ages. 360p il 
maps $2.50 Putnam 
940.1 Middle ages 35-2288 


“The aim of this book has been to tell the 
story of the Middle Ages in such a way as 
to bring out the most characteristic features 
of the period and to emphasize those things in 
medieval life which have most significance for 
us today.” (Pref.) Nearly every phase of 
medieval life is covered in the book. The 
illustrations are from contemporary sources. 
Appendix contains a time chart of medieval 


events and persons. For high schoo! students. 





Booklist 31:233 Mr ’35 


“Many teachers, students and general read- 
ers have enjoyed Miss Mills’s popular but 
scholarly studies in ancient history. Now they 
have in store a particularly rare treat with 
her recent volume on the Middle Ages. . . The 
usefulness of the little volume is furthered by 
quotations from the sources, contemporary illus- 
trations, and a concisely arranged time chart.’’ 

-+ Commonweal 21:550 Mr 8 '35 120w 


No Am 239:287 Mr '35 30w 
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910 Geography and Travel 


LAUGHLIN, CLARA ELIZABETH. So you're 
going to ‘the Mediterranean! and if I were 
going with you these are the things I'd invite 
you to do. 609p il map $3 Houghton 

910.4 Mediterranean sea—Description and 
trave. 35-2161 


As in the other books in her So You're Going 
series, Miss Laughlin here combines sight- 
seeing directions and history and description 
of the countries a traveler might visit on a 
Mediterranean cruise. Contents: Outside the 
illars of Hercules; Lisbon; Morocco; Gibraltar; 
pain; Algeria and Tunisia; Marseilles and the 
French Riviera; Genoa; Sicily; Corsica, Elba, 
Sardinia, and Malta; Venice; The Dalmatian 
coast; Corfu and her Ionian neighbors; Greece; 
Trips out of Athens; Turkey; The way of God; 
Palestine; Egypt; Index. 


Booklist 31:234 Mr °35 
“The book bespeaks much intensive study 
and travel, and besides her own knowledge, 
Miss Laughlin mentions other books that give 
special information. It is invaluable for the 
tourist, while the traveler by proxy enlarges 


by es reading his knowledge of the Old World.” 


. W. 
+ Boston Transcript p4 Mr 2 ‘35 550w 
N Y Times pll F 10 °35 470w 


OUTHWAITE, LEONARD. Unrolling the map; 
the story of exploration; with drawings of 
ships by Gordon Grant. 35lp maps $3.75 Day; 
Reynal 

910.9 Geography. 
phy). Explorers 
Records the histo of exploration and ex- 
lorers from 3000 B.C. to the present, showing 
ow the knowledge of the world was built up 
gradually, until practically none of its surface 
is now unknown. Contains 56 maps, bibliography 
and index. 


Booklist 31:263 Ap '35 
+ Books pl F 24 '35 1100w 
‘“"The very list of names is enough to set the 
imagination a-tingle.”’ 
+ Christian Century 52:275 F 27 °'35 130w 
Commonweal 21:578 Mr 15 '35 130w 
Current Hist 42:vi Ap ‘35 70w 
+ Horn Bk M 11:100 Mr '35 100w 
+N Y Times pl F 24 '35 1800w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:514 Mr 2 '35 700w 
Scientific Bk Club R 6:4 F °35 260w 
‘“**Unrolling the Map’ is valuable as a refer- 
ence book and it is interesting to young and 
old as the story of man’s efforts to satisfy his 
curiosity about continents and islands, rivers 
and oceans, mountains and plains. .. This aim 
is well a gene fm atte that this is a book 
for general rea ng. 
a Springf'd epublican pl0 Mr 12 °35 


Discoveries (in geogra- 


QUENNELL, MRS wir ovar rey), 
and QUENNELL, CHARLES HENR 
BOURNE. a ae of oeeuian things = 
England; 4v v age of production, 1851- 
1934. 214p il $2. 50 Sertbner [8s 6d Batsford] 

914.2 England—Social life and customs. 
Great Britain—Industries 
This fourth and last volume of the authors’ 

History of Everyday Things in England, covers 
the period of our immediate past and present, 
with a few glimpses into the future of further 
developments in housing and planning. Written 
for young people, the book deals chiefly with 
the changes in man’s methods of feeding, 
clothing, and housing himself. Many illustra- 
tions, chiefly line drawings. 


Booklist 31:270 Ap '35 


“There is never at any point in the narrative 
an effort to prove that at this point we reached, 
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in any matter, the summit of human achieve- 
ment. But where dress expressed social condi- 
tions or utensils fitted the needs of man as 
they then were, these relations are made clear, 
and if things change more rapidly in this book 
than in the others it is because far-spreading 
changes were forced by basil discoveries and 
inventions like the use of steam or electricity 
or the coming of motor vehicles. All this is 
so simply worded that any growing boy or girl 
can understand what is said, but a grown-up 
person will understand and enjoy it just as 
well.”’ M. L. Becker 
+ Books p9 F 24 '35 500w 


+ Christian Century 52:275 F 27 '35 150w 
+ Horn Bk M 11:100 Mr '35 110w 
+ N Y Times p10 Mr 17 ’35 650w 

-+ — Springf’d Republican p10 F 21 '35 550w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p855 N 29 ’34 


B or 92 Biography 


MORRIS, ROBERT TUTTLE. 
surgeon. 347p $3.50 Dutton 


B or 92 i “a "gees = 
iniscences, etc. Surgery 2481 


This autobiography of a New York Prac 
is made up largely of anecdotes of his career, 
and his wise, penetrating comments and criti- 
cisms on important aspects of his profession. 
There are special chapter on appendicitis, gland 
grafting, the general practitioner, osteopathy, 
psychoanalysis and metaphysics, sex and birth 
control, and fee-splitting. 


Booklist 31:264 Ap ’35 
Books p2 Mr 17 °35 700w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p12 Mr 30 ’35 
*Morris’s story, told with animation and 

decisiveness, will delight medical men... 
Morris at times grows philosophical and 
aphoristic, but scarcely attains disinterested 
calm. “The General Practitioner,’ a splendid 
chapter, even laymen may ro, with profit and 
pleasure.’’ W. R. Houston, 

+ New Repub 82:220 m4 2 '35 250w 

+ N Y Times p18 F 17 '35 1450w 

“Dr. Morris’s book is not too technical for 

the layman and contains enough contemporary 
medical history to make it of interest to 
physicians. For medical students and nurses 
it ought to be compulsory.’”’ K. R. 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:448 Ja 26 '35 270w 

+ Scientific Bk Club R 6:1 Mr °35 650w 

+ Springf’d Republican p10 F 20 '35 650w 


Fifty years a 


TCHERNAVIN, VLADIMIR V. I speak for the 
silent prisoners of the Soviets; tr. from the 
Russian by Nicholas M. Oushakoff. 368p il 
maps $2.50 Hale 


B or 92 Secret service—Russia. 


Russia— 
History—Revolution, 1917-. 


Prisons—Russia 
35-2789 
In Escape from the Soviets Mme Tchernavin 
told the story of her escape to Finland with her 
husband and her young son. In this book 
Viadimir Tchernavin recounts what happened 
before the escape, of his work as a scientist in 
a northern fishing center, of his arrest and the 
long months during which the GPU tried to 
wring a ‘‘confession” out of him, of his sentence 
to five years hard labor, and of the conditions 
of the prisons and concentration camps in 
which he was held. 


Booklist 31:265 Ap °35 


‘In bravery and integrity of mind, in pure 
grit and sturdiness of spirit, Vladimir Tcherna- 
vin shows himself to be a man of rare stature. 
He is, in fact, a fit match for his wife, whose 
‘Escape From the Soviets’ is by all odds the 
most vivid and inspiring—and compassionate!— 
human document that has come out of the 
whole Bolshevik Revolution and the subsequent 
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TCHERNAVIN, V. V.—Continued 
regime. Yet M. Tchernavin'’s book differs suffi- 
ciently from Madame’s both in subject matter 
and approach to make it invaluable in its own 
terms.”” F. H. Britten 

+ Books p5 F 10 '35 1300w 


Boston Transcript p2 F 20 '35 1550w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl2 F 20 '35 
Cleveland Open Shelf p3 Ja °35 
Current Hist 42:v Ap °'35 80w 
+ N Y Times p3 F 17 '35 2000w 
Sat R of Lit 11:556 Mr 16 '35 340w 


Fiction 


FERBER, EONA. Come and get it. 
Doubleday 


518p $2.50 


35-27049 


The story of an American family between the 
years 1850 and 1929. Barney Glasgow, Wiscon- 
sin lumber-king, who had fought his way up 
from chore-boy in the lumber camps, is the 
protagonist of the first section of the book; his 
son, Bernie, and Bernie’s wife, Lotta, grand- 
daughter of a Swedish workman, are the chief 
characters in the second half. 


Booklist 31:237 Mr °35 
+ — Books p3 F 24 '35 1000w 
-- — Boston Transcript pl F 23 '35 1400w 
Cath World 141:121 Ap ’35 170w 
+.— Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 Mr 9 '35 
Christian Science Monitor pl4 F 20 °35 
Current Hist 42:iv Ap ’35 60w 
— New Repub 82:107 Mr 6 '35 290w 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p19 F 20 °35 950w 
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“Just as ‘So Big’... went to pieces after 
the fine and moving first half...so ‘Come 
and Get It’ proceeds from a brave beginning 
to a linked series of heart throbs. Before 
Barney Glasgow, along with many of the other 
early characters, is destroyed physically he has 
been destroyed for us as the unusual and 
striking character we came to know in the first 


half of the novel.’’ F. T. Marsh 
N Y Times p6 F 24 oa 


— + Sol R of Lit 11:501 F "35 660w 
Springf’d Republican bs Mr 17 °35 440w 


Children’s Books 


THORNDIKE, EOWARD LEE. The Thorndike- 
Century junior dictionary. 970p il $2 Appleton- 
Century; textbook ed $1.32 Scott 

423 English language—Dictionaries 35-1280 
This dictionary containing about 25,000 words 
is the work of a well known educational 
psychologist. Definitions, illustrative sentences, 
and illustrations, as well as arrangement and 
type are especially designed to meet the needs 
of children. 


Booklist 31:226 Mr ‘35 
+ Books p8 Mr 10 °35 750w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 F 9 °35 380w 





“At the very first glance the Thorndike- 
Century Junior Dictionary, with its uncrowded, 
well-spaced page, and its many illustrations, 


invites use and reminds us how uniformly dis- 

couraging to children is the ordinary dictionary 

page. Closer examination reveals the sound 

principles on which Dr. Thorndike has based 

this dictionary for boys and girls.’’ A. T. Eaton 
N Y Times pll F 17 '35 450w 





Author Index to Standard Catalog Monthly 


This index to the Stanparp CaTtatoc MonrTuty is cumulative and begins with the September 
The month when the book was run is given in each entry. 
for children’s books. 


issue. 
B for biography; F for fiction; J 


Adams. America’s tragedy (Ja °'35) ...... 900 
Akers. Simple library we, Bt "34) .. 000 
Allee. House of her own (Mr ‘'35) ...... J 
Allen. American bird woh. Ay 130 "35) 500 
Arms. Handbook of print making and print 
pametee (CRE. "BRD wicks ceessecwcccsccccees 700 
Art in America from 1600 to 1865 (Ja '35) .. 700 
Bailey. Gardener’s handbook (S ‘'34) .... 600 
Baker. When the stars come out (F ‘35) J 
— and Smith. The future comes (O 
"Ds Spa ae bikand Kewh dG 6406.90 ON 50 06 4s Cet abe 
Beebe. Half mile down (Mr '35) .......... 500 
Belloc. Shorter history of England (My °35) 900 
Bennett. Occupations and vocational guid- 
ance (Je Re aOR ET rr rE 000 
Bible. Whole. Selections. First Bible (F '35) J 
Binas. Lismeeip (2m *A) << cccccccscscccce F 
Bolton. Traveling with the birds (N '34) J 
Bormann, Bridges (F °8B). ..cccccccccceces J 
Bowers. Recreation for giris and women 
Ce: EE Cass bc cpdnckseeeeakeek ce cece ctens 700 
Bowie. Story of the Bible (M ye . 200 
Brande. Becoming a writer ( 800 
— and Bryan. Fun with Gichwet’ (D - 
"OGD Saieabiw 6beéing ond 60.0 4b 8 hanes as 6 bans cas 
Browne. How odd of God (S °'34) ...... 200 
Buchan. Oliver Cromwell (F °35) ........ 
Buck. A house divided (My ‘°35) ........ F 
Busch. Leadership in group work (D '34). 300 
Cahill and Barr. Art in America in modern 
Ss ee TED. eg diee ke comabachabenee os ae'e 700 
Calkins. Care and feeding of hobby horses 
ST: txGhdl's bed eiehapaderudesdadeand¥i dete 700 
Canby. Age of confidence (Ja °35) ...... 910 
Chamberlin. Russia’s iron age (F °'35) 910 


1934 


The following letters are used 


Chandler and Cordell. Twentieth century 
pla A ess ace né ee dececeas 
Chanle biceete 0 et eee 


Chase. “Mu. E. Mary Peters (Ja °35) 

Chase, S. Economy of abundance (S ‘34) 
Coatsworth. Away goes Sally (Ja ‘'35) 
Coffin. Lost paradise (Mr 35) 


2 4 Be plays by modern authors 
Compton. Who reads what? (My °35) .... 
Corsi. In the shadow of liberty (My ‘'35) 

Crockett. Adventures (O ‘'34) ............ 
Dalgliesh. Christmas (Mr °35) ............ 


Deeping. Seven men came back (N '34) 
De La Pasture. Provincial lady in America 

See teh ews gkce bean »ee06s 640s 
Dewey. Common faith (F ’35) 


08 g 08 naan Ne o8ss ncS1ms 


Doust. Simple sketching (N ‘34) ...... 
Doyle. Child went forth (O '34) 
Dressler. My own story (Mr ‘'35) 
Einstein. World as I see it (Mr °35) 
Ellis. Sunshine preferred (Ja '35) ........ 
a ee Alcohol, its effects on man (O 
Engelbrecht and Hanighen. Merchants of 
Cn 2 tia eee ts a en Pies sac 0.66. 
Ewen. Composers of today (Ap °35) 
ro Roaming American playgrounds (O 
nt: eh Eh ee Aes on dw bs 5's: 6:0.9.0.0 0 006 910 
Faunce. Desert wife (N '34) ............ B 
Ferber. Come and get it (Je "35) nace i 
Filene. Careers for women (O ‘34) .. . 300 
Fitch. What everybody wants to know 
about annuities (Ja °35) ............ ... 300 
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Fleming. One’s company (D ‘'34) ........ 910 
Fosdick. Secret of victorious living (Je ’35) 200 
Gannett. Sweet land (N '34) ..--.+e+++-- 910 
Gibbs. European journey (Ap '35) ........ 910 
Gilfillan. I went to Pit college (S °34) . 300 
Glover and Dewey. Children of the new 
ON Re eye ee 100 
Grenfell. Romance of Labrador (S '34) .. 900 
Gustin and Hayes. Activities in the public 
ee GE: a 5 eerie er 300 
er ad and Hader. Midget and Bridget r 
MT 0.00 00 b0¢ 6 Ren eRa ab C8 C0dGKe hot eweee’s 
Hall, Tale of a shipwreck (Mr '35) ...... 910 
Harris. Barter lady Ce ee “tenes vced pokes 600 
Hemry. Trains (O °34) ...ccccccccccccccess 600 
Hilton. Good-bye, Mr. Chips (O '34) ... F 
Hoit. Books of general interest for today’ s 
Seen te RE) -cocceadanssooes seeeseeeecs 000 
Hoover, Cc Challenge to liberty (Ja 
aa oS Sterne et ee eeeeaes 300 
Hoover, I. H. Forty-two yrere in the 
White House (D ’34) ..... aera aaa @ B 
Hunt. LascinGds (REP °85)  .ncccscvescvcces J 
Jeans. Through space and time (F '35) 500 
Johnson. Now in November (Ja '35) F 
Josephson. Robber barons (O ‘34) ...... B 
Kagawa. Christ and Japan (My “ee err 200 
Kantor. Long remember (O °34) ........ F 
Kenyon. Healthy babies are Na babies 
SPE 440 cov tkctimeat inn 4hpe ere (eee wedee 600 
Kingsley. Men in white (S °34) .......... 800 
Kinscella. Music on the air (My '35) .... 700 
Knight. Before the dawn of history (My 
iors cde iLais cd aaiewetne bs sh added BOK be Samer 500 
Kunitz and Haycraft. Junior book of au- 
ee Uy. .ocebaseeeeerwe sens dveees axe B 
Lagerlof. Memories of my childhood (S - 
7: cited anes ceteh wd kate hs hecte eee ee bean ees 
La Monte and Welch. Vanishing wilder- 
OS key reper rarer reese Peer or re J 
Lampland. Hobbies for everybody (Ap °35) 700 
tLengeu. <All’s fair (JG °8B)  occccccvccedes 900 
Lane. Your carriage, madam! (Je °'35) .. 600 
Lattimore. Little Pear and his friends 
DEED subekchesedss cehebu anes 0ianked J 
Laughlin. So you're going to the Mediter- 
Se COD “SOP Pessweg hs cd bees coneadarees 910 
Lewis. Ho-ming (Ap °35) .....scsececeees J 
Liddell Hart. Colonel Lawrence (O '34) 900 
Lomax and Lomax. American ballads and 
EE: ee Pe eer 700 
Mantle. Best plays of 1933-34 (Ap ’35) 800 
Meader. Lumberjack (Mr '35) ........-- J 
Meigs. Wind in the chimney (Mr '35) J 
Millay. Wine from these grapes (F °35) .. 800 
Miller. Camel-bells of Baghdad (F '35) 910 
Mills. The middle ages (Je °'35) ........ 900 
Milne. Peace with honour (F °35) ...... 100 
Minehan. Boy and girl tramps (N ‘'34) .. 300 
Monk. Small boat building for the amateur 
eA PEE Aino wa ok Omen 66: ihe 2,0 Reena e m 600 
Morris. Fifty years a surgeon (Je °35) .. B 
~~: Yonder sails the Mayflower (Mr 
a) a RI Se ny ers eee F 
Morton In the steps of the Master (Ap 
St. Ee cades 466 SURO h bets €6086 98 eh Om emes 910 
National recreation association. New lei- 
sure challenges the schools (O '34) .... 300 
Nordhoff and Hall. Pitcairn’s island (F 
Co. aued-ebGedeb as ¥b. oc) vee chen wanowals F 
a ee Victor book of the symphony 
SM? <UeGed Gh aes 2 co wo no Sua ettee ce 700 
Ormsbee. The story of American furniture 
wn 6i5 Cie RAMEE eee as $60 eed hidnseaesé 700 
Outhwaite. Unrolling the map (Je '35) .... 910 
Overstreet. Guide to civilized loafing (O 
RRs Obs KSUS TA DOAN RNS SOONHE UE EO ES EO 100 
Parents’ magazine. Mother’s encyclopedia 
OR SRR aS eras rr ee pera 600 
Parker. Wanderer’s circle (Mr ‘35) ...... B 
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Patmore. Modern furnishing and decora- 
SN EE MED: kbd Seda BRK 545 0041045 5508 700 
Pearson and Brown, _ The American diplo- 
eee ONS Cae UD eae ekncceds 6st ceeae 300 
Peary: The giaweake’s own story (Mr 
, era SP ape rey err eee J 
Perkins Norwegian twins (S °34) ...... J 
Perkins Spanish twins (My ‘'35) ........ J 
Petersham and Petersham. Story book of 
SS, eG Oe ok | eee J 
Phillips. Skin deep (Ap ’'35) ...........0.. 600 
Pitkin, R. S. Maple sugar time (Ja '35) .. J 
Pitkin, W. B. New careers for youth (N 
FED S o-n'v:nd vou taM eT cae As,s5 0 te eee 300 
Power, Bag @ Gee Gre “Hee... cos cuwe's J 
Priestley. English journey (N °34) ie Ce 
Pryor. Fire engine book (F ’35) .......... J 
Quennell and Quennell. History of every- 
day things in England (S ‘34, Je ‘'35) . 910 
Rak. A cowman’s wife (D ’34) .......... B 
Rogers. Dusk at the Grove (D '34) ...... F 
Roosevelt. On our way Se 300 
metnery. BweGdh Ge “BGP - sccccsocecccccee OW 
Sanford One act plays for women (Mr 
SPREE. ee ae Ba 800 
Sayers. Nine tailors (S °'34) ............ e 
Seabury. What makes us seem so queer? 
Ty BARC Bet Sp) > Se apap 100 
Seldes. The Vatican: yesterday, today, to- 
ee. 6) "REd <casemantedatvedhseehsesns 200 
Shankle. State names, flags, seals, songs, 
birds, flowers, and other symbols (O '34) 900 
Shoen. Let's make a book (Mr 35) ...... J 
— Little Era in old Russia (My 
TE. a6 00-0 40:0 6h0 Sadan See he ata.ch v0 ke B 
Skinner Rom TOP CA "ROP. bo vcisncccsacs J 
Smith. Guide to play selection (D ’34) .. 800 
Soule Coming American revolution (N 
Cs owt tdda ne td weeded bes be beane Sau dea 300 
— Home book of quotations (Ap 
nen tah CORDA se OES RETT Sab kee eee 800 
Strain. New patterns in sex teaching (Ja 
<r ee ey 7s a tay 600 
Suckow yy ee RE Re OP Pererrrer re F 
Sutton. Eskimo year (Ja °35) ............ 910 
Swinnerton. Georgian scene (Mr ’35) . 800 
Tarkington. Little Orvie (F °35) ........ F 
Tchernavin, T. Escape from the Soviets 
OO, | RR Pie rar se B 
Tchernavin, V. V. I speak for the silent 
prisoners of the Soviets (Je ’35) ...... B 
Thomas. Human exploitation in the United 
Rs ERS ee 300 
Thomson. Biology for everyman (Je ’35) 500 
Thorndike. The Thorndike-Century junior 
A OO) | ESO Segarpp eae J 
Travers. Mary Poppins (Ap ’35) ........ J 
Untermeyer. Last pirate (Ja °35) ........ J 
Van Loon. Ships and how they sailed the 
a Se ee ene Se 600 
Van Stockum. A day on skates (Ap '35) .. J 
Villiers. Whalers of the midnight sun (Ap 
WE 000 6inendpeeead send atater ae satis cane F 
Wald. Windows on Henry street (S ’34) 300 
Walker. City editor (Mr °35) ............ 000 
Wallace. America must choose (My ‘'35) 300 
Wallace. New frontiers (F‘’35) .......... 300 
Walpole. Captain Nicholas (D '34) ...... F 
WS Forty days of Musa Dagh (Mr 
0 60 ON 604k HERO ESAS Edd PERS DEk sis 00-09 056 F 
Wharton. A backward glance (S '34) : B 
Whitman First aid for the ailing house 
ry, Sad. s40ns Mie he te dactee tuibhcets cha. «ks 600 
= Why die before your time? (N 
Pe eT Sees Pree Rae 600 
Wodehouse. Thank you, Jeeves! (O '34) F 
Yates. Exploring with the microscope (Ap 
ere ee rae 500 
Young, R. E. Why wars must cease (Je 
od 6 060 CMNAS ONES EEEEDS OG 6066 6s 06a ceci 100 
Young, S. So red the rose (i Bee F 
Zinsser. Rats, lice and history (My ’35) 600 
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The Lighthouse 


(Continued from page 596) 
Other Publications Ready 


Guide to Sports and Outdoor Recreations: 
A Selected List of Books 1918-1934. Comp. 
by Wilson M. Ranck. 77p. pa. 75c post- 
paid 
This is the largest list of this kind, if not 
indeed the only one, that has been compiled 
with library needs in view. The author has 
a two-fold fitness for his job; a library degree 
and library experience, and active participa- 
tion since early youth in many forms of sport. 
There are some five hundred entries, anno- 
tated, covering more than fifty sports and 
recreations. The list has been reprinted from 
the Research Quarterly for March 1935. It is 
planned to keep it up to date with occasional 
supplements. 


Our Holidays in Poetry. Prepared by a 
Committee of the Carnegie School Libra- 
ries Association. New printing on thinner 
paper, and slightly smaller page, now 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Publicity for Public Libraries. By Gilbert 
O. Ward. 2d ed. rev. $2.40 postpaid 
See fuller notice in the Bulletin for May, 
page 508. 


Debate Index Supplement. 
Shelf. Vol. 10. No. 4) 90c 


The Debate Index supplements that in- 
cluded in the Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. 
No. 5. In addition to the Index, there are 
bibliographies on the following questions: 


Birth control 

Child labor 

Collective bargaining 

Democratic collectivism 

Equalizing educational opportunity 
Government ownership of public utilities 
Unemployment insurance 

Unicameral system of legislation 


(Reference 


Books for Fall Publication 


Bibliographies of Twelve Victorian Authors. 
T. G. Ehrsam and R. H. Deily, under 
the direction of R. M. Smith, Ph.D. 

Index to Plays: Supplement. Ina T. Firkins, 
comp. 

Speech Index. Roberta B. Sutton 

University Debaters’ Annual: 
Edith M. Phelps, ed. 

More First Facts. Joseph N. Kane 


We are considering this title for the second book 
of Famous First Facts. If anyone can think of a 
better title we should be glad to receive suggestions. 


1934-1935. 


Essay and General Literature Index 


We find that the publishing from time to 
time of a partial list of books to be included 
in forthcoming issues of the Index seems to 
be fulfilling its purpose, namely of informing 
libraries of what books are to be included 
ahead of the publishing of forthcoming Sup- 
plements, so that individual libraries may 
save time and expense of analyzing by not 
duplicating the indexing of books to be in- 
cluded. 

Following is an additional partial list of 
books to be included in the July 1935 Supple- 
ment, copy for which is now in the hands of 
the printers: 


Brrrett, A. Et cetera; a collection &c. 1930 Musson 

Biunpen, E. C. Mind’s eye. 1934 Nelson (Toronto) 

am, W. ed. Advance of science. 1934 Double- 
ay, Doran 


Etwin, M. Victorian wallflowers. 1934 Smith, P. 
Essays of the year, 1933-1934. 1934 Argonaut 
ypon, A. E, ed. odern trends in world-religions. 

1934 Univ. of Chicago press 

LAMPLAND, R. ed. Hobbies for everybody. 
Harper 

Lucas, E. V. Pleasure trove. 1935 Lippincott 

Mason, Mrs. F. B. ed. Great Tician. 1934 Mac- 
millan 

Men of turmoil; biographies, by leading authorities, 
of the dominating personalities of our day. 


1934 


1935 Minton 
Royal society of literature of the United Kingdom, 
London. Essays by divers hands, being the 
transactions of the Society. ns v13 1934 Oxford 
Sitwetr, E. Aspects of modern poetry. 1934 
Duckworth 


McCLURG'S... 


Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 
Library Department:—proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street 


Chicago 








